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THE LIBRARY. 


MELVIL DEWEY. 


familiar to librarians all over the world is 
no doubt mainly due to his Decimal System 
of Classification, which has attracted so 
ky much attention and been so widely adopted. 
Me But the Decimal Classification may almost 
only an incident in the work which Mr, 
Dewey has done for libraries and librarianship, and library 
work, though perhaps the chief, is yet only one of the 
interests to which he has devoted his life. Born in Adams 
Center, Jefferson County, New York, December roth, 
1851, Mr. Dewey became librarian of Amherst College 
in 1873, the year before he graduated there, and held the 
librarianship till 1876, when he moved to Boston to 
devote himself simultaneously to the promotion of libraries 
and systematizing library work, the introduction of the 
international or metric weights and measures, and the 
simplification of English spelling, the triple programme 
which he judged most essential to the spread of education. 
The Philadelphia Centennial Celebration of 1876 gave 
him his opportunity, and he became the active organizer 
of three national associations for spreading the ideas in 
which he believed, the American Library Association (of 
which he was secretary for fifteen years and subsequently 
president), the Spelling Reform Association, and the 
American Metric Bureau. To furthering the work of 
AA 
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these societies, as secretary and executive officer, Mr. 
Dewey devoted the best years of his life, conducting a 
steady propaganda by articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines, and starting two periodicals for the advance of each 
of his subjects, ‘ The Library Journal’ (founded in 1879 
and edited by Mr. Dewey for the first five years), ‘ Library 
Notes’ (started in 1886 as a quarterly, now replaced 
by the monthly ‘ Public Libraries’), ‘ Metric Bulletin,’ 
‘Metric Advocate,’ ‘Spelling Reform Bulletin,’ and 
‘Spelling.’ He also in 1876 founded, himself aéting as 
sole manager, the ‘ Library Bureau” and the ‘ Readers’ 
and Writers’ Economy Company,’ both the first institu- 
tions of their kind, and the model from which a dozen 
large manufacturing and commercial houses in the United 
States and other countries have taken their ideas. With 
his hands thus full it is not surprising that Mr. Dewey 
was obliged to decline the request made to him in 1881 
that he would take charge of American library interests 
as a part of the United States Bureau of Education. But 
it is significant of the position he occupied that on his 
enforced refusal the proposal to create such a post was 
allowed to drop. 

In May, 1883, Mr. Dewey was chosen chief librarian 
of Columbia College, and the following year he was 
appointed Professor of Library Economy and Dire¢tor of 
the Library School. During the six years he was at 
Columbia more volumes are said to have been added to 
the library than in the previous hundred and thirty; but 
he found time also to take an active part in the general 
work of the college and its development into a university. 
In 1888 he was employed by the State as consulting 
librarian to supervise the preparation of rooms in the 
Capitol for the State Library, and in December of that 
year he was elected secretary, treasurer, and executive 
officer of the University of the State of New York, and 
also Director of the State Library. Since he entered on 
these offices the University has been ‘wholly reorganized, 
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all the statutes relating to secondary, higher, and pro- 
fessional education having been replaced by the new 
University law drawn up by Mr. Dewey to embody his 
conception of present educational ideals. 

The University now comprises, besides the usual 
faculties, a High School department for the organiza- 
tion of secondary education, a Home Education depart- 
ment, which includes libraries, museums, and all the 
machinery of University Extension. work, and special 
summer, evening, vacation, and other continuation schools. 
The State Library and State Museum are also depart- 
ments of the University. More than half of the States of 
the Union during the past five years have paid this organ- 
ization the compliment of embodying some portion of it 
into their own systems, and the nae Pas has recognized 
its practical value by providing with yearly increasing 
liberality for its growth, which in many fields repre- 
sents a tenfold increase under Mr. Dewey’s management. 
He has thus had the satisfaction of carrying out to a large 
extent the idea with which he became imbued at the 
outset of his career, that in any satisfactory system of 
public education the library was the necessary complement 
of the school and college. 

In January, 1887, Mr. Dewey opened at Columbia a 
school for the training of librarians, of which he remains 
the director, having taken it with him on his removal to 
Albany. Upon this school several similar institutions in 
the United States have been modelled, and nearly all of 
these have taken as their first and second officers students 
whom Mr. Dewey has trained. 

In 1889 Mr. Dewey was elected the first president of 
the Association of State Librarians at the national meeting 
at St. Louis. In 1890 he started the first library 
association for an individual State, and as usual the ex- 
ample he set in New York has been extensively copied. 
In 1892 he drafted the most comprehensive and far- 
reaching library-law yet placed among the statutes of any 
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state or nation, since in it the library was for the first time 
in legislation fully recognized as taking its place beside the 
public school as part of the state’s educational system. 
This was followed by his organization of the public 
libraries department, with the now famous system of 
travelling libraries and state inspection, since adopted by 
other States. In 1896, when the National Educational 
Association organized for the first time a library depart- 
ment, in recognition of the broad views which Mr. Dewey 
had advocated before its council he was elected its first 
president. In 1897 he was commissioned by the United 
States Government to represent it at the International 
Congress of Librarians held that year in London. 

Of Mr. Dewey’s manuals of rules for accession, shelf, 
and cataloguing departments, and of his system of Decimal 
Classification first promulgated in his ‘ annus mirabilis,’ 
1876, we need say nothing, for they are sufficiently well 
known. As ‘ The Library’ has had the good fortune to 
secure his help as its ‘ corresponding editor ’ for the United 
States, we have preferred to give the bare facts of his 
career and let them speak for themselves. But if no one 
can have read the simple enumeration of these faéts with- 
out being struck by the large part which Mr. Dewey has 
played in the remarkable evolution of librarianship during 
the last twenty years, it still remains true that only those 
who know the history of this evolution intimately can 
realize how great is the debt which his fellow-librarians 
owe to Mr. Dewey’s inventiveness, perseverance, and en- 
thusiasm. 
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IRISH PROVINCIAL PRINTING PRIOR 
TO 1701. 


HE printing press did not make extensive 
progress in Ireland for a considerable time 
after its first introduction. As far as is on 
record at present printing presses, outside 
Dublin, were only at work in four cities, 

namely, Waterford, Kilkenny, Cork, and 

Belfast, during the seventeenth century, and in the last 

town only at the very end of that century. There is, 

however, still too little recorded research to make any 
decided statement at present. It is only within the last 
thirty years that special attention has been paid to Irish 
bibliography, and the results have chiefly taken the form 
of contributions to antiquarian journals and other periodical 
literature. In this way I am indebted for most of the 
information contained in this article to the valuable and 
persistent labours of Mr. James Coleman of Southampton, 
as regards the productions of the presses of Waterford 
and Kilkenny, information which he has published from 
time to time, for some years past, in the ‘ Journal of the 

Waterford and South-East of Ireland Archeological 

Society,’ commencing in No. 17 of vol. iv. Mr. James 

Buckley (now Hon. Librarian of the Irish Literary 

Society) also contributed an article to the same ‘ Journal’ 

upon the three earliest instances of Waterford printing, 

his article appearing in vol. ii., p. 209. The information 
as to the Cork presses is taken from the List, three parts 
of which have now appeared, in the ‘ Journal of the Cork 

Hisorical and Archeological Society ’ (1900, etc.). This 

List, though appearing under my name, was compiled 

from information for which I am mainly indebted to 
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Messrs. Coleman and Buckley. The pioneer, however, 
in modern times, of compilers of lists of Irish locally 
printed books is Mr. John Anderson, formerly Hon. 
Secretary of the Linen Hall Library, Belfast, and his 
* Catalogue of Early Belfast-printed Books’ (new edition), 
published in 1890, with a Supplement four years later, 1s 
the main source of all information as regards Belfast- 
printed books from 1694 to 1830. 


WATERFORD. 


Waterford comes chronologically next to Dublin as the 
second place in Ireland where printing was introduced. 
This statement, however, revives the old controversy as 
to whether the three books stated to have been printed 
there in 1555 were really so printed or not. Two of 
them the late Archdeacon Henry Cotton considered were 
not printed there; one of them he did not question. The 
two books he rejected are ‘The Acquittal or Purgation 
of the Most Catholyke Christen Prince Edwarde VI.,’ by 
John Olde; and‘ An Epistle written by John Scory, the 
late Bishop of Winchester.” The book which Archdeacon 
Cotton (no mean authority) apparently admitted to have 
been printed at Waterford was the ‘ Confutation of Un- 
written Verities,’ by Archbishop Cranmer. I would here 
again refer to Mr. Buckley’s article, already mentioned, 
and merely remark that, in my opinion, there was nothing 
in the historical or political circumstances of the time to 
cause any hindrance to the printing of these works in 
Waterford then. The fact that Waterford was an im- 
portant port, in constant communication, through its 
merchants, with London and other places, that the presses 
of that day were portable, that it was by no means un- 
usual for a printer to move from town to town with his 
press, seem to me to confirm the likelihood of a printing 
press having been there for a time, and that the works in 
question were all printed there. It seems to me most 
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natural that a London printer, having mercantile friends 
in Waterford, should remove quietly to this latter town, 
where he could print in safety and send his publications to 
many ports. 

The next instance of alleged printing in Waterford is, 
I admit, very uncertain. It is a Sermon by the Rev. 
Robert Daborne, published in 1618. Lowndes, in his 
‘Bibliographer’s Manual,’ gives Waterford as the place 
of its publication, and he is followed by Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt; but I am inclined to think that this Sermon was 
printed in London, from the way it is referred to in the 
preface to the work written in answer to it, an answer 
which was printed in Waterford, but not till many years 
afterwards, 

The first certain fact in conneétion with printing in 
Waterford is that in 1643 Thomas Bourke set up his 
printing press there as the authorized official printer of 
the Catholic Confederation and worked as their printer 
for a few years. Most of the specimens of his press now 
extant are political documents, such as Remonstrances, 
Orders, Manifestoes, Declarations, Letters, Reports, etc., 
printed by the authority of the Confederation. With 
these, however, were printed one or two books of historical 
or literary value, such as the ‘Argument delivered by 
Patrick Darcy in the Irish House of Commons,’ 1643. 
This is a quarto volume containing 144 pages. The only 
copy that I know of is in the British Museum, but it was 
reprinted in Dublin in the following century. The follow- 
ing also may be specially noted: (1) a dramatic piece 
called ‘ Titus, or the Palme of Xtian Courage; To be 
exhibited by the Schollars of the Society of Jesus at 
Kilkenny’ (1644, quarto, 2 leaves) ; (2) ‘ Alexipharmacon, 
or a Sovereign Antidote against a Virulent Cordial,’ by 
Walter Enos, D.D. (1644, quarto, 118 pages + 3 leaves, 
table); (3) ‘ The answer to Daborne’s Sermon’ (1644); 
and (4) An Almanack for the year 1646, by a Menapian. 
Dr. Walter Enos also published ‘ A Survey of the Articles 
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of the late rejected peace,’ etc. The first part was printed 
in Waterford, and the second in Kilkenny, both in 1646. 
A copy of the first part, a quarto of seventy pages, is in 
the British Museum. 

After the change of Government brought about by the 
overthrow of the Royalists and the establishment of the 
Parliamentary or Cromwellian party, a change may be 
noticed in the character of the productions of the Water- 
ford press; and we find that in 1652 there were printed 
and published there by Peter de Pienne, who had come 
from Cork, first, ‘An Act for the Settlement of Ireland ’ 
(16 pages, quarto); and secondly, a very curious piece 
with a long title that may be given shortly as ‘ Monarchy 
no Creature of God’s making,’ by John Cook, of Gray’s 
Inn, Chief Justice of the Province of Munster in Ireland 
under Cromwell. 

One other book is recorded as printed in Waterford in 
1654, but after that the press at Waterford appears to 
have sunk into silence, and no other examples of printing 
there in the rest of the seventeenth century are now extant. 

Before passing from this press I should mention that 
another very valuable and earlier source of bibliographical 
information is the late Dr. R. R. Madden’s ‘ History of 
Irish Periodical Literature.’ In vol. i., p. 152, he mentions 
an Order of the Council for the Affairs of Ireland, dire&- 
ing the Commissioners of the Revenue at Waterford in 
the year 1652 to secure the printing press belonging to 
the Commonwealth in that city, locking it up in the room 
where it was, that nothing appertaining thereto might be 
embezzled or disposed of until further orders. The Com- 
missioners were also forbidden to pay Peter de Pienne any 
salary from that time. 


KILKENNY. 


Closely connected with Waterford printing was that of 
Kilkenny. Here the first work from the press is a 
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Tragedy, the second of the kind printed in Ireland. Its 
author was Henry Burkhead. It is in five aéts and in 
verse, and is entitled ‘A Tragedy of Cala’s Furie, or 
Lirenda’s Miserie’ (quarto). The unique copy known is 
in the British Museum. Kilkenny was the headquarters 
of the Confederate Catholic chiefs, and accordingly most of 
their official Proclamations, Manifestoes, Declarations and 
documents of a like nature were issued from the Kilkenny 
press. In the Bodleian Library, Oxford, among the Carte 
papers are many of these Manifestoes, Proclamations, 
and Declarations. These political documents are of 
considerable historical value. In some cases they were 
reprinted in London by the Parliamentarians, and in one 
instance the converse is the case, as I possess a Kilkenny 
—— (quarto, 1648) of a Declaration of the Commons 
of England. After 1648 we hear of no more printing 
during the seventeenth century in Kilkenny. 


Cork. 


Turning now to Cork, we find that the first work 
credited to the press here was a sermon preached at the 
funeral of Richard Boyle, Archbishop of Tuam, in 1644, 
by the Rev. Edward Worth, Dean of Cork. No copy, 
however, is now known. The authority for its existence 
is Walter Harris’s edition of Ware’s ‘ Writers of Ireland,’ 
a highly valued source of early information on Irish 
writers and their books. The next productions from this 
press, not till 1648, however, were chiefly political docu- 
ments, Declarations by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Articles of Peace, and the like. There is, however, one 
most interesting example of printing at Cork, namely, an 
edition of the “Bikon Basilike.’ This is a duodecimo of 
320 pages, and was printed by Peter de Pienne in 1649. 
The extant copy of it is unique, and Mr. Robert Day, J.P., 
Cork, is the fortunate owner of it. Cork, too, has the 
credit of being the first place in Ireland where a journal 
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was published. It only, indeed, extended to two numbers; 
still it was the herald of all other periodical literature in 
the country. This journal was the ‘ Irish Monthly 
Mercury, known solely by the London reprints. Both 
this periodical and the succeeding productions of the press 
were published by the Cromwellian party, the earlier ones 
by the Royalists. Besides these political publications there 
are two curious works worth mentioning, viz.: (1)‘A 
True relation of Mr. John Cook’s Passage by Sea from 
Wexford to Kinsale, in that great Storm, Jany. 5,’ and 
(2) ‘Mrs. Frances Cook’s Meditations.’ These also are only 
known by the London reprints (both in the British Museum) 
of the original Cork editions. From this time to the end 
of the century the works now known to have come from 
the Cork press are few, and copies of some of them do 
not appear to be extant. A Sermon by Dean Worth on 
Infant Baptism in 1653 was in existence in the Cashel 
Library when Archdeacon Cotton was librarian there, and 
is given by him in his ‘ Typographical Gazetteer.” Most 
of the political produétions in Cork at this time, that is, 
those of which the originals are now extant, bear no 
printer’s name. In 1657 we come upon another Cork 
printer, William Smith, who appears to have done printing 
from 1657 down to 1690. He succeeded De Pienne, and 
is the second known Cork printer. He printed ‘ The 
Agreement and Resolution of Severall Associated Ministers 
in the County of Corke for the Ordaining of Ministers’ 
(quarto, 22 pages). He also printed in 1662 a Sermon 
preached by the Rev. John Butler, and in 1679 an edition 
of Archbishop Usher’s ‘Prophecies and Predictions.’ 
Lastly, about 1690 he printed a very rare little book 
entitled ‘ A Chronological Table of the Pedigree and lineall 
Descent down from Adam of the Right Honourable 
Justin Lord Viscount Mountcashel,’ etc. It is in twenty- 
fours, and the only known copy was the property of the 
late Sir John T. Gilbert, Ireland’s eminent historian, whose 
rare library has been acquired by the Municipal Corpora- 
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tion of Dublin. There were, however, other works pub- 
lished during this period, the ‘ Inquisitio in Fidem,’ etc., 
by Roger Boyle, and the ‘ Moderate Cavalier,’ said to 
have been printed in Cork. This latter work is to be 
found in the British Museum. At the very close of the 
seventeenth century there were two theological pieces 
published by John Brent in Cork, one entitled ‘ Pastoral 
Admonitions,’ and the other a ‘Sermon,’ both by Bishop 
Wetenhall. They were certainly published in Cork and 
sold there, but the printer’s name is one which is to be 
found amongst the Dublin printers of the time. 


BELFAST. 


Coming lastly to Belfast, we find from Mr. Anderson’s 
valuable catalogue that, though it is believed that printing 
was carried on there in 1694, no existing specimen from 
the press is to be found earlier than the year 1697. The 
works of these last few years of the century were almost 
entirely of a religious character. The first printer at 
Belfast was Patrick O'Neill, and it is interesting to note 
that it appears from Mr. Anderson’s catalogue that Patrick 
O'Neill printed the New Testament in Belfast in 1700, 
the second separate edition of the New Testament printed 
in Ireland, I am inclined to think. An edition of the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and another of Bunyan’s works were 
also printed here, but the Belfast press did not reach much 
eminence until well into the next century. 

In concluding this article I should allude to the fac 
which appears in the preface of Mr. Anderson’s Supple- 
ment, that it is believed that a travelling press accompanied 
William III. on his landing in Ireland in 1690. He 
landed at Carrickfergus, and there may therefore have 
been some Proclamations, etc., issued from that press there, 
and also when he moved up to Belfast. In the British 
Museum there is a Proclamation by William III, and 
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Mary conjecturally — to Londonderry; but it is, I 
think, at present doubt 
press there at that date. 
Very much research is still needed, in England par- 
ticularly, to throw further light on our Irish presses, 
E. R. McC. Drx. 


ul whether there was any printing 
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EVELYN’S ESSAY ON ‘PUBLICK EMPLOY- 
MENT AND AN ACTIVE LIFE,’ 


MONG the most delightful of the minor 
writings of the famous and learned diarist 
and philosopher, John Evelyn, is his reply 

cia to the work of Sir George Mackenzie, who 


“= 


NS ay had written what he termed ‘ A/ Moral 
=) Essay / preferring / Solitude / to Publick / 
and all it’s Appanages; such as Fame, / 
Command, Riches, Pleasure, / Conversation, &c.’/ This 
octavo was published at Edinburgh in 1666, and Evelyn’s 
rejoinder, taking up the argument in favour of a public 
career, appeared in the following year. The title-page of 
Evelyn’s work reads as follows : ‘ Publick Employment / 
and an /Aétive Life, / with its /Appanages,/such as Fame, 
Command, Riches, / Conversation, etc. / Preferr’d to / Soli- 
tude: /In Reply to a late Ingenious Essay / of a contrary 
Title./ By J. E. Esq.; S. R. S./ . . . (quotations). / 
London / Printed by J. M. for H. Herringman at the Sign 
of / the Blew Anchor in the Lower Walk of the / New- 
Exchange, 1667.’ / Evelyn thus alludes in his ‘ Diary’ 
to the publication of this work under date of 15th Feb- 
ruary (1667): ‘ My little booke, in answer to Sir Goe. 
Mackenzie on Solitude, was now published, intitled 
‘Public Employment and an attive Life with its Appanages 
preferred to Solitude.’ We learn from a letter from 
Evelyn, written to Cowley in March, 1666-7, that this 
Essay was far from expressing his real convictions, for he 
says of himself : ‘ there is no person alive who dos more 
honour and breathe after the life and repose you so happily 
cultivate and advance by your example.’ 
I think that there can be but little doubt that this work, 
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dedicated by Evelyn ‘to the Honourable Sir Richard 
Browne . . . my most honor’d Father-in-Law,’ attracted 
much attention at the time of its issue, but so far as I am 
aware no bibliographer has noticed that there are several 
distin& types of the first edition, which contain some 
curious variations. Certain copies were, I believe, pirated 
at some considerably later date than the genuine “original 
edition. 

I have given above the arrangement of the title-page of 
what I consider to be the true first edition; the later issues, 
printed on thicker and better paper, may be at once known 
by the following variations. Instead of ‘ with its’ in the 
fourth line, the spurious first editions have ‘ with all its,’ 
and the two lines after ‘ Solitude,’ ‘ In reply,’ etc., down to 
‘ Title,’ are omitted. In this type there is no imprimatur, 
whereas the genuine edition has on the verso of the first 
blank page: ‘ Imprimatur, / Dec. 13. / 1666. Roger L’es- 
trange,’ 

A more curious difference is that in the original work 
we have, beginning on signature a 3, the address ‘To 
the Reader,’ which occupies three unnumbered folios, and 
then follows the dedication on the three next folios. Page 1 
of the actual work begins on signature B, This pagination 
would be perfectly correct as an octavo, thus: (a) the 
bastard title, (a 2) the title-page, a 3 and a 4, with the four 
remaining folios of sheet a, given up to the preliminary 
matter. In this pirated issue the dedication, and not the 
address, comes next to the title-page; the former begins 
on signature a 3; the signature a 2 would seem, in my 
<P to have been cut out; at any rate there is a shred of 

age, but I cannot think what it may have contained. 
Ak ter ‘ The Epistle Dedicatory’ follows that ‘To the 
Reader,’ and page 1 of the Essay begins on signature B. 
The pagination from this point onwards is identical in all 
issues, and the work ends on p. 120, verso of f. 60; but 
the imposition differs entirely as respects the preliminary 
matter in the genuine and in the spurious copies, In the 
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latter the dedication occupies eight pages, and the address 
four only. In the former each occupies six pages. 

In the course of my inquiry I examined the reprint, as 
it appears in ‘ The Literary Remains of John Evelyn, Esq., 
F.R.S., edited with notes by Wm. Upcott. London, 
1834.’ (Mr. Wheatley cites an edition of 1825.) Here 
on p. sor the title-page differs from that of the genuine 
first edition, but, strange to say, it differs also from the one 
above described. It reads as in the_pirated issue, ‘ with all 
its appanages,’ and, like it, has ‘ prefer’d’ in lieu of ‘ pre- 
ferr’d,’ as in the genuine issue; but it also follows the 
genuine copy in adding after ‘ Solitude’ the two lines ‘ In 
reply,’ etc. 

This somewhat puzzled me, though I found that the text 
resembled the spurious copy in having the dedication 
placed before the address, and this seemed to establish the 
fact that Mr. Upcott did not consult the true first edition 
when he compiled his work. 

Further search enabled me to prove that there are two 
different states of the pirated issue, and the copy of the 
pretended first edition in the Forster Collection at South 
Kensington coincides in some respects with the Upcott 
reprint. It is of the thick-paper type. The water-mark 
of the foolscap is identical in each case, and the paper and 
type point to the work of the same press, certainly some 
thirty years later, 1 should say, than the genuine issue. 
The Forster copy presents, however, this most singular 
difference from both the issues previously described, in 
that on the title-page the words ‘ prefer'd to Solitude’ 
follow immediately after ‘ Active Life.’ I quite expec 
an original first edition will be found in which Upcott’s 
form appears. In the Forster copy there is also no trace 
of signature a 2, but there are only seven leaves in the 
first quire. There is good reason to think that this issue 
is an earlier publication than the spurious one I have 
before described, as the type is clearer and sharper. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Forster edited the fourth 
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edition of Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ published in 1850-2, and he 
possessed a fine collection of early editions of Evelyn’s 
works, the list occupying more than three columns of the 
admirable catalogue compiled by the late Mr. R. F. 
Sketchley, but Mr. Forster considered his copy to be the 
authentic first edition. While on the subjeé of the present 
Essay I may mention that Upcott prints on pp. 503-504 
two letters, the one from Mackenzie to Evelyn, dated 5th 
March, 1667, and Evelyn’s reply, dated 15th March, 1669. 
It would be interesting to know where these letters, the 
originals of which Upcott states were then in his possession, 
are now to be found. From the phraseology and spelling 
of Mackenzie’s letter it is evident that he must have been 
indebted to some friendly hand for the correction of his 
proofs. His Essay, which in its earliest issue is very rare, 
was reprinted in London in 1685, and again in 1693, and it 
may have been at the later of these dates that the spurious 
editions of Evelyn’s reply came into existence. 
GitBerT R. REDGRAVE. 
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THE KING’S PRINTING HOUSE UNDER 
THE STUARTS. 


wee URING the later years of Queen Eliza- 
%)) beth’s reign, there sprang from the ranks 
of the Drapers’ Company a man who was 
) destined to leave his mark on the history 
of English printing for upwards of a 
Sur S56 century. Christopher Barker, who is be- 
lieved to have been related to Sir Christopher Barker, 
Garter King of Arms, began to publish books in 1569 
(Arber, i. 398). On the death of Richard Jugge in 1577, 
the office of Royal Printer was granted to Sir Thomas 
Wilkes, who, for a consideration, transferred a portion of 
it to Christopher Barker, and on the disgrace of Wilkes 
in 1589 Barker obtained an exclusive patent for himself 
and his son Robert. Some years before his death 
Christopher retired from business and lived in the manor 
house of Sudely or Southly, near Datchet. He died in 
1599, and was buried in the parish church of Datchet, 
where a monument still remains to his memory. 

At the accession of James I. in 1603, Robert Barker 
held the office of King’s Printer by virtue of the rever- 
sionary patent granted by the late Queen to his father 
Christopher. 

Very few biographical details are available concerning 
Robert Barker. He was the eldest son, and was in all 
probability born in the manor house of Sudely or Southly, 
near Datchet, in the county of Bucks, where his father 
had lived for many years. He was brought up to the 
trade of a printer, and obtained the freedom of the Com- 
pany of Stationers on the 25th June, 1589, from which 
time, until his father’s death in 1599, he held a partner- 
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ship in the royal printing house. He is said to have 
married Rachel, a daughter of William Day, afterwards 
Bishop of Winchester, who died in 1607, leaving him 
with a family of five sons, Christopher, Robert, Charles, 
Francis, and Matthew, and three daughters. From a 
statement made by his younger children at a later date, 
Robert Barker’s income at this time was £3,000 a year, 
and he possessed, besides, great personal estates, 

The patent which Barker held gave him the sole 
monopoly of printing the Bible, either as a whole or in 
parts, the Book of Common Prayer, and all official docu- 
ments, and this was extended by King James to include 
all Statutes, hitherto the monopoly of other printers. But 
over and above the official work, for which we may be 
sure he recouped himself, there is reason to believe the 
office of King’s Printer brought with it a large amount of 
outside custom, and was a highly profitable business. 

Soon after James’s accession, Robert Barker obtained 
the reversion of the office for his eldest son Christopher 
(grandson of Chrisopher I.), and a further reversion for 
thirty years to his second son Robert, after the death of 
Christopher and himself. In 1604 a conference of divines 
was held at Hampton Court, when it was decided to issue 
a new translation of the Scriptures. This, which is known 
as the ‘ authorized version,’ was finished in 1611, and the 
whole cost of its printing is said to have been borne by 
Robert Barker, the King’s Printer. Whether it was this 
that crippled him, or whether, as seems more probable, he 
had for years been living above his income, or speculating 
in other ways, the fact remains that very shortly after the 
issue of the Bible the office of King’s Printer passed away 
from him; and, though nominally recovered for a short 
period, and carrying on the name of the family till the 
close of the century, was never really in the hands of those 
whose names appear in the imprints. 

Students of English printing have been sorely puzzled 
to account for the numerous changes that are found in the 
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imprints of books printed by the King’s printers in the 
reigns of James and Charles I, First we meet with Robert 
Barker alone, then we find Bonham Norton and John Bill, 
and Robert Barker and John Bill in conjunction at different 
times. The provincial imprints on the proclamations and 
other documents issued by Charles I. after he left London 
are still more puzzling, as it has been established beyond 
doubt that Robert Barker, whose name they bear, was in 
prison from 1635 to 1645, and, finally, the numerous 
changes that are subsequently found, make it difficult to 
know who was, or who was not, the King’s Printer. 

A chance discovery at the Record Office, with the help 
of the State Papers, and the Reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commissioners, has supplied the material 
necessary for giving a fairly clear history of the King’s 
Printing House under the Stuarts, which I hope will be 
found to settle the doubtful points, and to throw light on 
much that has hitherto been unknown. The most im- 
portant of these documents are the records of the Court 
of Chancery. 

In 1618 Robert Barker commenced a suit in that court 
against Bonham Norton and John Bill for the recovery of 
a moiety of the office and stock of the King’s Printing 
House. Bonham Norton, the principal defendant in this 
action, was, next to Barker, the most important stationer in 
the city of London. He was the only son of William 
Norton, of the King’s Arms, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
who had married one of the daughters of William Bonham, 
‘stationer, the friend and contemporary of John Rastell. 
Norton was a native of Shropshire ; in the subsidy rolls of 
the reign of Henry VIII. the name is found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Church Stretton, there being a Thomas Norton 
in the parish of Bloomfield, and a Richard Norton in the 
parish of Onybury (Lay Subsidies, Shropshire, P.R.O.). It 
was from the latter place, most likely, that this particular 
family came, as William Norton was possessed of property 
there at the time of his death ; but the name is also bund 
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at Cleobury Mortimer, and Billingsly, in the same parish. 
Bonham Norton was born in 1565, and was made free of 
the Company of Stationers in 1594. His father had died 
in the previous year, leaving him the bulk of his property 
(P. C. C., 5 Dixey). He married Jane, the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Owen, of Condover, and he had a family of 
six sons, William, Thomas, Arthur, Roger, John, and 
George, and five daughters. He was master of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1613, 1626, and 1629. 

In 1612 Bonham Norton, already a rich man, received 
a legacy from his cousin John Norton, also a Shropshire 
man, and the printer of Sir Henry Saville’s edition of 
* Chrysostom’ (P. C. C., 5 Capell). 

The other defendant, John Bill, was another native of 
Shropshire, the son of Walter Bill, of Wenlock. He 
apprenticed himself to John Norton, and was admitted a 
freeman of the Stationers’ Company in 1601. He will 
be remembered as the stationer who was employed by Sir 
Thomas Bodley to purchase books abroad for his new 
library at Oxford. 

Robert Barker, in his bill of complaint, says that for 
years he had been on intimate terms with Bonham Norton, 
and that in 1615 a marriage was arranged between his 
eldest son Christopher, and Norton’s eldest daughter Sarah. 
After reciting the settlements made on both sides he goes on. 

‘And afterwards [i.e. after the marriage| your said 
orator did place the said Christopher his sonne in the 
present execution of your said orator’s office of his 
Majesties printinge, hoapinge and expecting that the said 
Bonham Norton, who had some interest in some part of 
that office during your said orator’s life, would ayde and 
direé your orator’s said sonne for his best advantage in the 
execution of the said office of printinge (hee the said 
Bonham Norton being also a stationer and one of the 
ancients of that Company) . .. And thereuppon your 
said orator did make choice of the said Bonham Norton 
& one John Bill (named by the said Bonham Norton) 
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to make them . . . co-partners in trust of the benefit of 
the said office for the good of your said orators sonne.. . 
But the said Bonham Norton & the said John Bill of 
London also stationer, being imployed in the said office of 
printinge as aforesaid and perceiving great profit and 
benefit to arise & come thereof, and being desirous to 
enrich themselves thereby & finding that your said orator 
& his said sonne Christopher after three years experience 
of their hard dealing . . . were determined to have noe 
longer partnership with the said Norton & Bill, but to 
make their best benefit by sale of the said office: the said 
Norton & Bill did cunningly devise & practise how to 
obteyne & get the said office of printing wholly into their 
own hands and to discourage and divert all others from 
dealing therewith, and therefore not onely concealed and 
deteyned the benefit and profit of the said office from your 
said orator & your said orators eldest sonne, & refused 
to give any profit accompt or reckoninge of the said office 
for the space of three yeares & upwards amounting to the 
sum of three thousand pounds & upwards & the same was 
altogether unknown unto your said orator, for that . . . 
Bonham Norton had persuaded your orator’s eldest sonne 
Christopher to conceal his [? B. N.’s] dealings from your 
said orator, & to deale with your said orator & obteyne of 
him . .. to make sale of the said office vnto the said 
Norton & the said John Bill & unto noe other... 
Your said orator was persuaded by his . . . sonne Christ- 
opher to make sale of the said office unto . . . Bonham 
Norton & John Bill (the said office with the stock & 
furniture thereunto belonging being well worth thirtie 
thousand pounds to bee sold according to the true value 
thereof) which in regard of farther promises & great 
somes of money to be paid & of debts and accounts to be 
cleared & discharged . . . by the said Bonham Norton & 
John Bill; the said Bonham Norton & John Bill fayth- 
fully promised .... both before & after the subscribing 
of certaine articles for the said bargain . . . that they 
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would be true accomptants to your said orator & to his 
eldest sonne Christopher (to whom they were bound 
formally in 4000! a peece for that purpose) of all the 
profits of the said office during the lives of your... 
orator’s sonne Christopher & of your . . . orator & the 
longer liver of them; and they also then faithfully 
promised & agreed that if your said orator or his said 
sonne (after the finishing of the said bargain) within the 
space of one whole yeare & a daie after the assignment of 
the said office could gett or procure any greater some or 
benefit for the said office, stock or furniture, then that they 
would give true accompt unto your said orator for all the 
reckonings between them & of the said yeares profits of 
the said office & to discharge & paye two hundred & two 
pounds unto some of the Company of Stationers which 
some of the Company demanded for satisfaction of im- 
perfe& books, & suffer your said orator & his sonnes 
Christopher & Robert to make their best benefit thereof, 
and thereupon about the month of July in the 15 yeare 
of His Majesty’s reign (i.e. 1617) your orator & his said 
two sonnes . . . did make & depute the said Bonham 
Norton & John Bill their deputies and assignes in the said 
office & did assigne over all their interest in the said 
office of His Majesties printer unto . . . Bonham Norton 
& John Bill for and in consideration of the som of 6000! 
& 500! to bee paid unto your said orators (and for & in 
consideration of the some of 200!' which your . . . orator 
did then stand indebted unto the said John as the said 
John Bill pretended & for & in consideration of the some 
of 2004 which the said Christopher Barker stands in- 
debted to the stock . . . as both the said Bonham Norton 
& John Bill falsely pretended) at certain times agreed on 
. . . & the overplus of the value thereof was agreed to be 
paid unto your orator’s said two sonnes Christopher & 
Robert according to the interest which either of them had 
therein.’ ... 

Barker goes on to say that shortly after the signing of 
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this agreement a fire occurred in his library at Southly, in 
which all the deeds were destroyed, and that taking ad- 
vantage of his misfortune, Bonham Norton and John Bill 
had refused to yield possession of the office at the end of 
the twelve months and a day, and had refused to render 
any account of the profits, and that further Bonham Norton 
had not paid the marriage portion agreed on. 

Norton’s answer is set out at great length, covering 
two large skins of parchment closely written. He declares 
that when he gave his consent to his daughter’s marriage, 
he believed Barker to be a richer man than he appeared to 
be. With regard to the assignment of the business he 
says, that in 1617 Barker and his son Christopher being 
greatly in debt, it was agreed between all the lessees of the 
patent, that they should try to sell all their interest in it 
and the lease of the printing house in Aldersgate Street, 
known as Northumberland House. No purchaser, however, 
could be found for it, and it was finally offered to Norton 
and Bill, who were not particularly anxious to have it. 
But Norton hearing that his son-in-law was indebted on 
his father’s behalf in a sum of £5,000, and —— that 
the purchase of the office might free him, agreed on behalf 
of himself and John Bill to buy the reversions unreservedly. 
He absolutely denies that there was any condition or stipu- 
lation whatever. He further says that he and Bill had 
paid upwards of £5,800 in settlement of the debts of the 
Barkers, a list of which is given, and these they considered 
should be set off against the purchase money of £6,500. 
Finally, Norton declares that he and John Bill did not 
consider themselves bound in law to show their profits or 
the value of the things they had bought. 

Three hitherto unknown faéts are made clear from these 
documents : first, that Bonham Norton and John Bill were 
in partnership with Robert Barker before 1615, probably 
at the time of the printing of the ‘ Authorized Version,’ 
and it may very well be that they advanced money to 
Barker, to enable him to carry through the undertaking. 
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We have proof of Bill's conneétion with the office at this 
date in a handsome edition of the ‘ Works’ of King 
James printed in 1616, which bears the imprint : ‘ London: 
Printed by Robert Barker and John Bill, Printers to the 
King’s most excellent majestie. Anno 1616, Cum Priui- 
legio.’ ! 

The second fact of importance is the date of the assign- 
ment of the business to Bonham Norton and John Bill, in 
July 1617. It proves that all books bearing Barker’s 
name issued in that year were printed before July. The 
third is the location of Barker’s printing house. Northum- 
berland House was situated in St. Martin’s Lane, Alders- 
gate Street. It had at one time belonged to the Percys, 
and Stow, in his ‘ Survey,’ mentions it as a printing house, 
but does not say to whom it belonged. 

The Court of Chancery referred the case for arbitration 
to Sir Henry Saville, of Eton, and Sir Marmaduke Darrell, 
but no settlement was arrived at; and finally, on the 7th 
May, 1619, the Court pronounced its decree. It held that 
there had been a release made by the plaintiff, Robert 
Barker, of all debts due to him in the office amounting to 
£4,000; and it also held that Norton had promised to 
reassure the office at any time within one year to Barker 
and his sons. The transaction, in faét, was only an assign- 
ment by Barker, as security for moneys lent, and the court 
styled Norton’s denial as ‘ presumption.’ He was ordered 
to reassign and reassure to Barker all his estate and title 
in the office and stock, and to render a true account of the 
profits before the following Christmas. Barker on his 
part was to repay Norton all such money as had been dis- 
bursed for him. John Bill was held to be a dona-fide 
purchaser, and was entitled to enjoy his share in the 
business, It was further decreed that nothing in the order 
was to be held to prejudice the co-partnership that existed 
before the assignment. 


* It is difficult to understand why Norton’s name was omitted from 
this imprint. 
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This decree took effec at once, and explains the change 
of imprint which is found in books printed at the King’s 
Printing House during the latter half of 1619 and the early 
part of 1620. Thus from July, 1617, to May, 1619, the 
imprint was Bonham Norton and John Bill, now it became 
once more Robert Barker and John Bill. Two editions of 
the Book of Common Prayer, one in folio and one in 
quarto, are found with the new imprint, as well as a duo- 
decimo edition of the Bible; and a reissue of the unsold 
copies of the Works of King James with several additional 
pieces. 

It is somewhat difficult to follow the subsequent pro- 
ceedings in this strange and complicated case; Barker had 
clearly obtained what he wanted, reinstatement as King’s 
Printer; but hardly was the ink dry on the lately pro- 
nounced decree than both parties entered into a fresh 
agreement, which received the assent of the Court on the 
gth December, 1619, the former decree being cancelled. 
By this new arrangement Barker was to pay Norton 
£11,000 for his moiety of the office, £10,000 of that 
amount to be paid before Michaelmas, 1622, and £1,000 
per annum by quarterly payments in the meantime. As 
security he was to convey to Norton and his heirs the 
manor of Sudely, or Southly, and if he failed in his pay- 
ments, or any part of them, Norton was to be reinstated 
in the office. Under cover of this new agreement, Norton 
some time in the year 1620, appears to have ejected Barker 
from the office, and again the imprints of the King’s Print- 
ing House changed, becoming, for the second time, Bonham 
Norton and John Bill. As a result, all parties reappeared 
in the Court of Chancery, and the fight between them 
raged furiously for the next ten years, to the great profit 
of the lawyers, Barker endeavoured to regain possession 
of the office, and Norton harassed him in every way and 
evaded every decree or order of the court in order to gain 
time. It would be wearisome even to summarize the mass 
of documents, petitions, answers, certificates, and decrees, 
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that mark the history of this case, but a few of the leading 
features may be noticed. No sooner was Barker ejected 
than he presented a new petition, dated the 20th February, 
1620; this document, however, has not been found. In 
1622 Norton presented a cross petition (Chancery Pro- 
ceedings, James I., n. 7, 44) in which he incidentally stated, 
that Barker, ‘ very unadvisedly used (for present money) 
to sell his books . . . before they were half printed, at half 
the prices he might otherwise have sold the same,’ and so 
glutted the market. This statement, taken in connection 
with that already noticed in Barker's first petition, that 
certain stationers demanded money for imperfect copies, 
gives us, perhaps, the clue to what has for many years 
puzzled Bible students, namely, the innumerable variations 
found in the different issues of the Bible after 1611. The 
first edition of the Authorized Version was no doubt com- 
pleted and issued at once, and a second edition put in hand. 
This last, however, and later ones, were printed in parts, 
when other work was slack, and these incomplete parts 
Barker sold whenever he could. 

This bill of 1622 also hints at a statement that was 
made on the authority of certain other stationers who had 
been called in as auditors, that Norton had attempted to 
overreach Barker by charging £3,000 more for the stock 
in the office than he had given for it. It is interesting to 
note that at this time Humphrey Dyson was a¢ting as 
counsel for Norton. 

Recourse was again had to arbitration, the commissioners 
appointed on this occasion being Sir Ewbald Thelwall, 
Knt., Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, Philip Gerrard, 
and Thomas Jones. They presented their certificate on the 
25th May, 1623, and it was thereupon decreed by the court 
that the terms were to be ratified and all other actions be- 
tween the parties stayed (Chancery Decrees, 1622, p. 1003). 
By this award Barker was to be restored to the office and 
title of King’s Printer on the payment of the sum of £8,000 
at certain times, the payments to be made in the common 
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dining hall of Gray’s Inn. Each party was to appoint one 
person to see that the best profit was made from the office, 
‘the money was to be kept in a chest with Mr. Bills 
money, Mr. Nortons man to have a key to the chest and a 
key to the warehouses’ ; accounts to be audited by two 
stationers. But the most important clauses were those 
which were to enable Barker to pay the money. If he 
resolved to sell any lands which he had previously con- 
veyed to his daughter-in-law as a jointure, Bonham Norton 
was to influence his daughter to consent to such sale, and 
Barker, on his part, was to obtain the consent of his son 
Christopher. As a recompense, he was to make over to 
his son and daughter-in-law the reversion of Southly, 
making proper provision, meantime, for their maintenance. 
Lastly, in view of the fact that the creditors of both parties 
were pressing for payment, the arbitrators petitioned the 
Lord Keeper to direct letters to them asking them to hold 
their hands for three years, interest being allowed at the 
rate of 10 per cent. Provision was also made for the 
younger children of Robert. 

Nothing came of this decree. The fae was, Norton 
knew very well that Barker could not pay the money with- 
out the sale of lands, and he used his influence with his 
daughter to prevent Barker from selling the lands he had 
given her as a jointure, and although a writ of sequestra- 
tion had been granted against him to John Bill and 
Matthew Lowndes, on the 12th December previous, he 
determined to keep Barker out at any cost. What that 
cost was is shown by the statement that the creditors of 
both parties were getting impatient. So the matter dragged 
on from term to term and from year to year. On his 
accession, Charles I. confirmed the office of King’s Printer 
to the then holders, Bonham Norton and John Bill. At 
length the Court of Chancery grew weary of the repeated 
evasions of Bonham Norton, and on his refusal to comply 
with their latest order, on the 5th December, 1628, ordered 
his committal to the Fleet Prison, in spite of his having 
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been chosen for the third time Master of the Company of 
Stationers for the year 1629. Having thus vindicated the 
power of the law, the Court proceeded, on the 20th O¢to- 
ber, 1629, to give its final judgment regarding the King’s 
Printing House (Decrees, 1629). Through this we get a 
further glimpse of Norton’s actions. It appeared that he 
had made a conveyance of the office and stock to a kinsman 
of the name of Hungate on the 23rd March, 1621, that is, 
almost direétly after he had seized the office from Barker. 
But it was clearly proved that the matter was then in the 
hands of the court, Barker having entered a petition in 
February, 1620. The court therefore declared the con- 
veyance void. It also expressed its disapproval of Norton's 
action in making a conveyance of the reversion of the office 
to his son Roger, upon his marriage three years before. 
It was decreed that Robert Barker the elder and Christ- 
opher his son should be forthwith restored to the moiety of 
the said office and the name of the King’s Printer, and that 
Norton and all holding under him should deliver up 
possession of the same from the preceding 20th Septem- 
ber, and should reconvey the same to Barker. It was also 
incidentally mentioned that the office was then in Hunsdon 
House, Blackfriars. 

So once more the imprint of the King’s Printers became 
Robert Barker and John Bill, and all books found dated 
1629 bearing their imprint, must have been printed after 
the 20th Oétober. 

Subsequent events show that Bonham Norton was 
greatly enraged over this defeat, so much so that he made 
rash and dangerous speeches, which brought about his 
complete ruin and disgrace, 

It is remarkable that although the Calendar of State 
Papers for this period has been in the hands of the public 
since 1860, no one seems to have noticed the interesting 
series of documents relating to the Star Chamber case of 
the Attorney-General versus Bonham Norton and others, 
which was tried in July, 1630 (Domestic State Papers, 
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Charles I., Vol. 169, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 20, 21; Vol. 175, 
Nos. 123, 124). 

The defendants were fourteen in number: Bonham 
Norton, John Norton, his son, Sir Francis Ashley, Knt., 
Thomas Smyth, Thomas Hungate, Thomas Harper, 
John Troute, William Lewes, Richard Slake, Gyles 
Winston, Lawrence Lownes, William Lee, Robert May 
and Gyles Digges, and the charge against them was that 
of ‘ preferring a most false and scandalous petition to his 
Majestie against the Rt. Hon. the Lord Keeper,’ and of 
‘raysinge and spreading abroad false tales and rumours 
concerning his Lordship and other great Lordes and other 
offences’ ; in other words, of ‘ raising a false and infamous 
scandal of injustice and brybery, against the Lord Keeper, 
in making a decree betwixt Barker against Norton, for the 
office of King’s Printer, and made 20th O@. last.’ 

The first of these papers is headed ‘ Causes specially to 
be heard this sitting, the first and most important on the 
list being the case against Norton, and the paper has many 
marginal notes concerning the various defendants. 

Thus John Troute and William Lewes are described as 
‘Norton’s servants, who say that what they did was by 
commaundment of their master’; Gyles Winston is declared 
to have been ‘a prisoner in ye Fleete, where his acquaint- 
ance grew with Norton, he went to Serjeant Ashley for 
counsail’; Slack and Hungate, ‘ pleade not guiltie’; Sir 
Francis Ashley pleads ‘that he did nothing except as a 
counsellor; and that he is not to discover his client's 
cause,” 

The second paper gives an outline of the case with a 
running commentary. The heaviest indictment against 
the prisoners was that they had circulated a statement that 
Barker had bribed the Lord Keeper by a present of £600 
made to his secretary. The‘ other offences’ with which 
they were charged included such as this: 4 Jany. ‘hee 
[i.e. Norton] maketh a note of a relation of a health drunke 
by Mr. Barker’s sone to a lady that did all the good, 
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intending to cast the aspersion upon the Lord Keepers lady. 
Whereas its proved by him that drank the health and 
another in the company that it was drunke to an old 
woman, mother to one of the witnesses.’ 

The petition in which these charges were embodied was 
drawn up by John Norton, and presented by Susan, the 
wife of Roger Norton, another of Bonham Norton’s sons. 

It was proved on oath that Bonham Norton was very 
bitter against the Court of Chancery. He declared that 
Barker nad procured the decree of 1619 by bribing Sir 
Francis Bacon with £1,000. He declared that the court 
was ‘ like hell’ and ‘ worse than purgatory,’ and that he 
believed everything was done by bribery. 

His kinsman Hungate also declared that ‘another 
decree might be had for money.” They both of them 
expressed the hope that the result of their aétion would be 
to drive the Lord Keeper from office, in which case 
Norton would be restored to the place of King’s Printer. 

On the other hand the Attorney-General shows that 
there was not a shred of proof produced by the defendants 
in support of their calumny; that it rested solely upon 
ale-house gossip. ‘They cannot find soe much as a New 
Years gift at Christmas, onely a continuall usage of a 
vessell of wyne paid by the kinge’s printer.’ The re- 
maining papers are apparently notes made by defendants’ 
counsel and the defence set up. 

On the last of these papers are the following memoranda, 
which doubtless outline the punishment that was inflicted 
by the court. 


‘Bo: Norton. 30004 to the k: 30004 damages to the 
Lord keeper. Imprisonment during his majesties pleasure. 
bound to good behaviour, submission. Confession of his 
faults in y® Chancerie. Papers on his head.’ 


‘John Norton. 1000! fine, prison, confession and 
submission.’ 


Lee and May were each fined a thousand pounds, im- 
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prisonment during life, ‘ye pillorie where to be nayled, 
bound to their good behaviour during life, confession, 
submission.’ Sir Francis Ashley and other defendants were 
acquitted. 


But the troubles of the King’s Printing House were not 
over with the decree of 1629, nor had the Court of 
Chancery heard the last of it. No sooner had the courts 
reassembled after Christmas than Robert Barker appeared 
declaring that on the decree of October, 1629, being pro- 
nounced, Norton and his agents, among them his two 
sons, John and Roger, broke into the printing office by 
night and carried off the stock and implements, so that 
neither the stationers nor the King’s subjects could be sup- 
plied with books; and, further, that Bonham Norton 
refused to say where his son Roger was. Asa result of 
this declaration, on the 12th May, 1630, the court ordered 
all the persons named to be committed close prisoners to 
the Fleet, with leave to go abroad to attend the proceed- 
ings then pending against them in the Star Chamber, 
(Chancery Decrees, 1629, A., pp. 591, 608.) 

It may here be mentioned that Hunsdon House, Black- 
friars, to which the King’s printing office had been 
removed by Norton was the scene of that memorable 
accident to a congregation of catholics, when the floor 
gave way, and Father Drury the preacher and many 
others were killed. It was a great rambling place, very 
much after the style of Somerset House, and the King’s 
printers appear to have had rooms in various parts of it. 
The rental of these offices was £35 per annum. 

On the sth May, 1630, John Bill died, and his death 
caused a further alteration in the imprints of the King’s 
Printing House, which now became ‘ Robert Barker and 
the assignes of John Bill,’ those assigns being his son 
John, his executor, Martin Lucas, and others whose names 
have not come down to us. Robert Barker the second 
also seems to have died about this time, as we hear no 
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more of him, and in 1634 Christopher the second died 
intestate, leaving a son, Christopher the third. Mean- 
while, Robert Barker the elder was still in financial 
difficulties, and in 1634 he mortgaged his moiety of the 
office to Miles Flesher or Fletcher and his partners. On 
the sth April in the following year, 1635, his great 
adversary, Bonham Norton, died, but whether he was a 
free man at the time or still a prisoner, there is no evidence 
to show. He was buried in St. Faith’s, and a monument 
was erected in St, Paul’s by his widow (Dugdale’s ‘ St. 
Paul’s,’ p. 123), to whom administration of his effects was 
granted in the absence of any will. In the same year 
Robert Barker was committed as a debtor to the King’s 
Bench prison, where he remained until his death in 1645. 
He was still nominally the King’s Printer, and all official 
documents continued to bear the imprint, ‘ Robert Barker 
and the assignes of John Bill.’ 

In 1639 Charles I. marched north with an army to 
attack the Scots. Upon reaching Berwick-on-Tweed he 
sent to London for his printer and presses, and several 
pamphlets and proclamations bearing the imprint, ‘ Im- 
printed at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Robert Barker, 
Printer to the King’s most excellent Majestie, and by the 
assignees of John Bill,’ are still in existence (‘ Biblio- 
graphica,’ vol. ii., pp. 280, 281). Clearly Robert Barker 
could not have gone to the King, and the printer of these 
papers has remained unknown. But among the Domestic 
State papers of the reign of Charles I. is one which clears 
the matter up. It is a certificate signed ‘Joseph Ronscatt,’ 
dated the sth February, 1643, and relates to the trial of 
Archbishop Laud. It runs as follows: 

‘Mr. Legatt being too attende on the printing presses 
at Berwicke for his Majesties yoose at the first pasification 
he sent a proclamation to the printing hoose in Blackfriars 
and the partners sent me with it to the Bishop to know 
his pleasure whether they should print it . . . but his 
answer was it was disonorable . . . and it should not 
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be printed and was very angry at the secretary fordrawing it. 
But I have not the proclamation nor cannot mete with it now, 
nor the other for burning the papers, but their was such a 
one printed at the King’s Printing hoose in Blackfriers.’ 

Undoubtedly then it was John Legatt, the son-in-law of 
Barker, who attended the King at that time. This docu- 
ment also bears out Mr. Allnutt’s conjecture, that the 
printer did not actually accompany the army, but sojourned 
for the time in some adjacent centre. - 

In another of these State Papers, Legatt is described as 
the ‘farmer of the printing-house’ (Dom, S, P. Chas. I. 
vol. 482, No. 85). 

On the 18th March, 1641-2, King Charles and his 
army entered York, and shortly afterwards a printing 
press was established there, and some thirty-nine pieces 
are known to have been printed at it between that date and 
September, 1642. These all bear the imprint of Barker 
and Bill, or Barker only. In this case Legatt does not 
appear to have been the printer. In the seventh report of 
the Historical MSS. Commission (p. 844), which deals 
with the records of the House of Lords, is a petition of 
Christopher Barker dated May 17th, 1660. This was, of 
course, Christopher the third. He says that the office of 
King’s Printer had been granted to his great-grandfather 
and grandfather for their lives and for thirty years after 
their decease. The surviving patentee died in 1646, and 
the office then devolved upon petitioner for the remainder 
of the term of years, and he enjoyed it until sequestered 
for deliquency, then so called, viz. ‘ for carrying the print- 
ing presses to the city of York, as commanded by his late 
Majesty, whereupon the office was disposed of by the 
assumed government, to the almost undoing of himself, 
his wife and children.’ 

This can only refer to the York press of 1642, and the 
inference is, that it was Christopher Barker the third who 
subsequently carried the presses to Nottingham, Shrews- 
bury and Bristol. 

Il, cc 
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Meanwhile, another claimant to a share in the Royal 
Printing House stepped forward, in the person of Matthew 
Barker, Robert’s youngest son, He declared that his 
father had in 1639 made an assignment of the business to 
him, and further that Christopher Barker the third had in 
1642 granted him the moiety of the office. He had 
attempted to eject Miles Flesher and his partners, but un- 
successfully, and he further said that he had paid certain 
money for the assignment. There are two copies of this 
claim in the Record Office, and one has some important 
marginal notes, evidently made by the then lessees of the 
office, probably Hills and Field. They declare that Barker 
the elder, having previously mortgaged the office to Miles 
Flesher and his partners, had no power to make another 
assignment, They state that no money passed between 
the parties, and that it was in the nature of a letter of 
attorney given by Robert Barker to protect his interests. 
Matthew Barker, they declared, was himself an attorney, 
and therefore incapable of carrying on the printing office. 
In connection with this claim, a certain William Ball wrote 
a pamphlet in which he declared that the sole right of 
printing of the Bible was Matthew Barker’s, in regard that 
his father paid for the amended or corrected translation 
£3,500, ‘by reason whereof the translated copy did of 
right belong to him.’ 

Throughout the period of the Commonwealth the King’s 
Printing House remained in the hands of Henry Hills and 
John Field, who, as Christopher Barker tells us, had been 
appointed by the assumed Government. But if we may 
believe the writer of a pamphlet, entitled ‘ The London 
Printers Lamentation, or, the Press opprest and overprest,’ 
published about 1660, the manuscript copy of the Bible 
had been transferred to them by Barker and Bill for a 
consideration.} 


» «Have they [Hills and Field] not invaded and still do intrude 
upon his Majesties Royall Privilege . .; and by the pusillanimous 
cowardice and insignificant compa¢t of Master Christopher Barker [the 
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Whatever the rights of this story, the Barkers, the Bills 
and the Nortons disappear from sight until the Restora- 
tion. All the patentees were naturally Royalists, and as 
soon as the King was restored, they clamorously shouted 
for recognition, and struggled to repossess themselves of 
the Royal Printing House. Christopher Barker the third 
was one of the earliest to apply for restitution in the peti- 
tion that has already been quoted. Roger Norton, son of 
Bonham Norton, was not long behind him. Two of this 
printer’s petitions are preserved in the State Papers (Dom. 
S. P. Chas, II., vol. xl., p. 118 ; Dom. S, P. Chas, II., vol. 
ii., p. 81), and one of these is of special interest both on 
account of the statements contained in it, and the document 
which is annexed to it. 


TIE 


‘To THE KING’s MOST EXCELLENT Ma 
‘THE HUMBLE PETITION OF RoGEeR Norton PRINTER. 
‘ Sheweth 


‘ That yor pet" hath a legall right to the moyety of 
the Office of Yo™ Mates Printer but debarred his right 
therein by a decree in Chancery p*tended to be made by 
the late Lord Keeper Coventry the legality of w decree 
is now depending before the Lord Chancellor. 

* Those now clayming to be yo™ Ma‘* printers and who 
of late have been imployed to print for yo" Matie are 
Gent. not brought up in the trade of printing or ever used 
it, and they are forced to heir others to print for them, and 
imploy those who allwaies printed for them who usurped 
the power dureing the late troubles. 


younger] and another of his name, and (not without probable suspicion) 
by the consent and connivance of Master John Bill (though he was 
artificially defeated in his expeétations of profit;) Have they not 
obtained (and now keep in their aétual possession) the manuscript copy 
of the last translation of the Holy Bible in English.’—Arber’s ‘ Tran- 
script,’ vol, iii., p. 28. 
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‘That yo Mat* at present hath noe setled printing 
office as yo" Predecessors allwaies had, and the printing of 
the Bible and Service Book etc. being privilege inherent 
to yo" Ma and grantable and allwaies graunted to yo 
Mat'* printers w” priviledge was invaded by the late 
usurper Cromwell and granted by him to such persons 
who tooke upon them the name of his printers and continue 
to print Bibles and other Bookes belonging to yo™ Mae 
printer. 

‘That yo" Pet's father was one of the Printers to y™ 
Majesties late father and Grandfather of blessed Memorie 
until ye said ptended decree and yo" petitioner himself was 
brought up in the same trade and office and keepeth the 
same printing house and furnished with fitt and convenient 
Letters and all other materialls for printing. 

‘The premises considered yo™ pet" humbly 
prayeth yo™ Mae will bee graciously pleased 
to give order that yo" Pet" may bee ad- 
mitted and settled in Yo™ Ma** service. 


‘And yo" Pet" (as in duty bound) shall ever 
pray, &c. &c. 


(1) * Wee whose names are hereunder written doe certify 
that Roger Norton of London Printer during the time of 
his Ma*s being beyond the seas, was very serviceable to 
his Ma* in printing such letters declarations and papers as 
were conducing to his Ma*** service. And further that 
hee at several times and upon severall occasions did con- 
ceale and entertaine at his house, soundry Gi) persons of 
trust and quality being employed by his Ma* from beyond 
the seas upon his most weighty affairs where they held 
frequent consultations concerning his Ma*** service with 
other persons of honor and trust residing in and about 
London. 

(Signed) *Ossory’ (eleven others). 


No date. 
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The King, as he was legally bound to do, recognized 
the claims of Christopher Barker and John Bill; but 
almost immediately Christopher Barker assigned his moiety 
of the office to George Sawbridge, Henry Hills, Kirton, 
Roycroft, Martin, and Mearne, foe a sum of £300 down 
and an annuity of £100 per annum during the remainder 
of the patent, and annuities to his mother and sisters. 
This assignment, like everything with which the Barkers 
were connected, became the subject of lawsuits between 
him and both John Bill his partner, and Roger Norton. 
In the course of these we get another interesting reference 
to the manuscript of the ‘ Authorized Version.’ It occurs 
in the action brought by Roger Norton against Christopher 
Barker concerning the printing of Statute Books, etc., and 
‘concerning the moiety of a manuscript of a Bible in 
English called the Bible of K. James his translation.’ 
Norton declared that Barker in 1664 agreed to convey to 
him the remainder of his term, about twelve years, for a 
sum of £1,300, whereas the co-defendants, Sawbridge and 
Hills, recited the assignment above alluded to, including 
the manuscript of the Bible. In the end Barker was con- 
demned in damages and costs, the bill against Roycroft, 
Martin, and Mearne was dismissed, and John Bill was to 
have precedence of Norton in all matters of payment 
(Enrolled Decrees, No. 688, P. R. O.) 

Bagford has an interesting note concerning Roger 
Norton, which he took from Hearne’s ‘ Life of Sir 
Thomas Bodley,’ 1703. 


‘Mr. Roger Norton lived before the dreadful fier 
which consumed London in Black Friars, and had a 
proper house and garden adjoining to it on ye ground 
[on] which Mr. John Williams house standeth. He the 
said Norton was then in possession of the Kings printing 
office but being burnt out in Blackfriars took a house on 
Clerkenwell Green wher he continued for some time and 
there printed several books. At last he took part of 
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Britan’s House which formerly had been a noble pallas 
and toke up a grat dele of ground and reached to the gate- 
way of the Grey Friars and had large gardens. And this 
house gave name first to letle Briten Strete, and likewise 
that which we call Duk lane, ye right name was Duke 
Lane leading into Smith or Smithfield and in that part of 
the Pallas he erected a printing office and therein printed 
severall bokes of his owne and other peoples copies. In 
time this house or palace came into the hands and posses- 
sion of ye Mordens after[wards] Earls of Peterborough’ 
(Harl. 5910, vol. iv., p. 158). 


The remainder of the history of the King’s Printing 
House under the Stuarts is soon told. Christopher 
Barker’s name is found in all imprints in conjunction with 
those of his lessees and the assigns of John Bill until 
1680, when his patent apparently ran out, and the name 
of Barker disappears from English printing. For the 
remainder of the Stuart period the descendants of John 
Bill and his partners Hills and Newcomb, carried on the 
business, and it was bought from them by John Baskett 
early in the eighteenth century. 

The foregoing history is largely that of a squalid family 
quarrel ; but I hope it has made clear the causes of the 
extraordinary variations in the imprints of the books 
issued from the King’s Printing House during the period 
it covers. It has revealed to us also: first, that the 
Barkers’ printing house was in St. Martin’s Lane, off 
Aldersgate Street, and was known as Northumberland 
House, and that it served as the King’s Printing House 
until Bonham Norton removed the office to Hunsdon 
House, Blackfriars. It shows us, further, that it was John 
Legatt, Barker’s son-in-law, who printed the series of 
documents bearing the Newcastle imprint, and Christopher 
Barker the third who had charge of the press at York in 
1642, and presumably at Nottingham and Bristol during 
the King’s sojourn at those places. Finally, it shows that 
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although the names of John Bill the second and Christopher 
Barker the third occur in the imprints of the Bible and 
Service Books till the close of the Stuart period, they 
were not the printers of those books, the actual holders 
of the King’s Printing House being their assigns, Hills 
and Newcomb. 

Henry R. Piomer. 
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LESSING AS A LIBRARIAN. 


R. GARNETT, in his ‘ Essays in Librarian- 
eS) ship and Bibliography’ (p. 34) refers to 
Lessing as a typical specimen of the old- 
, fashioned librarian, ‘installed at Wolfen- 
biittel nominally to catalogue books, but in 
4 reality to write them.’ That Lessing availed 
himself of what was then regarded asa librarian’s privilege 
was much to the world’s advantage. I hope, however, to 
be able to show that he was not altogether devoid of a 
modern librarian’s attention to his proper duties, while his 
great learning and scholarship were placed at the service of 
those who studied in the Grand Ducal Library. 

I may begin by mentioning that a footnote in Laude’s 
translation of Graesel’s ‘Manuel de bibliothéconomie’ (p. 
107) runs as follows: ‘ Sur l’activité deployée par Lessing 
comme bibliothécaire 4 Wolfenbiittel voir K. Landsteiner: 
*«Gotthold Ephraim Lessing als Bibliothekar” ’—a most 
misleading reference, since a perusal of the pamphlet shows 
that Landsteiner (who was not a librarian, but a teacher 
at a Vienna ‘ gymnasium’) has little to say on the subject 
apparently implied by his title. The essay is a useful 
enough record, so far as it goes, of the early history of the 
library, of Lessing’s appointment as librarian, of his literary 
labours while at Wolfenbiittel, and, at considerable and 
disproportionate length, of his quarrel with his former 
friend, Pastor Goeze of Hamburg, in the matter of the 
Wolfenbittel ‘Fragments.’ But as to Lessing’s actual 
work as a librarian it leaves us little the wiser. 

Fortunately, there are better sources of information, to 
which M. Laude, when he edited and amplified Graesel’s 
work, would have done well to refer. The latest of these 
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is Dr. O. von Heinemann’s ‘ Die herzogliche Bibliothek 
zu Wolfenbiittel,’! in which several pages are devoted to 
the history of the library during the term of office of the 
author’s illustrious predecessor. Judged by the standard of 
modern times, there was much, Dr. von Heinemann con- 
siders, which Lessing left unsupplied. The books were 
not regularly catalogued, nor were entries regularly made 
in the accession-book ; volumes, moreover, were lent out 
without being registered, and Lessing apparently considered 
that it was superfluous to enter those which he borrowed 
himself, since, after his death, a large number which no 
one could trace were brought back by his brother. As Dr. 
von Heinemann suggests, all this shows a lack in Lessing 
of that sense of orderliness which is the first necessity in a 
good librarian. But orderliness, it need hardly be re- 
marked, is not a common characteristic in men of literary 
genius, 

Another work, throwing some interesting side-lights 
on our subject, is an earlier study from the pen of the 
same author, comprising some biographical details of 
Lessing and transcripts of his official correspondence.” For 
his shortcomings in the library, Lessing came in for a 
terrible share of posthumous blame. The chief bestower 
of this abuse was Langer, his immediate successor. This 
worthy, according to Dr. von Heinemann, was profound 
in his learning and a born librarian, but, unlike his prede- 
cessor, he was destitute of genius, and it is not too much to 
conjecture that jealousy was the mainspring of his irritable 
rancour. In those days there was not that ‘esprit de 
corps’ existing which would prevent a modern librarian 
from publishing an attack on his predecessor. One of his 
remarks in disfavour of Lessing was that he would give a 


* Von Heinemann (O.), ‘Die herzogliche Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
biittel ; zweite Auflage,’ Wolfenbiittel, 1894. 

? Of this there is a good review in the ‘ Serapeum’ entitled ‘ Hora- 
witz (A. H.). Lessing als Bibliothekar. Serapeum, 1870, xxxi. (In- 
telligenz-Blatt, p. 153). 
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ducat to anybody who could show him a trace of Lessing’s 
handwriting in the library.! His scepticism, it must be 
confessed, was very well founded, for to this day, Dr. von 
Heinemann tells us, there is no trace of Lessing’s manu- 
script at Wolfenbiittel, with the single exception of some 
notes or memoranda attached toa collection of engravings. 
Langer was backed up by more than one sympathetic 
friend. Geissler, writing as early as 1781 to the new 
librarian, said: ‘ That Lessing left you far too much to do 
was natural, because he was a genius : for this class seldom 
do their duty, but always follow their inclinations.” The 
grudge lived long and died hard, for, in 1801, Heyne, the 
librarian of Gottingen University and another of Langer’s 
correspondents, wrote him that he was often tempted to 
express his opinion pretty freely of the vanity and folly of 
Lessing’s admirers, who had thought him fit for every 
calling in the world, including that of librarian and second- 
hand bookseller! Thirty years after the great author’s 
death, Heyne was again writing to Langer and telling him 
that it was common talk how Lessing had turned every- 
thing upside down in the library. The correspondence 
suggests that Langer himself may have had some short- 
comings to excuse, since his friends made so much of his 
troubles on entering and during his term of office. 

It is all the more pleasant to find some diredct evidence 
that although Lessing may have been weak in matters of 
routine, he could be strong where the general welfare of 
the library under his charge was concerned. Among the 
official correspondence published by von Heinemann, and 
quoted by Horawitz in his review of that work in the 
‘Serapeum,’ is an interesting letter of Lessing’s to the 
Grand Duke of Brunswick, the son of the duke from 
whom he received his appointment. In this letter Lessing 
propounds a scheme for clearing the Library at Wolfen- 
biittel of duplicates. He suggests that a catalogue should 


* Von Heinemann, ‘Die herzogliche Bibliothek zu Wolfenbiittel,’ 
1894, p. 166. 
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be printed of them, and copies of it presented to learned 
authors and booksellers, so that the library might obtain 
by exchange an equivalent value in works it did not 
possess, The following is an English version of his 
letter : 


*‘ To His Most Serene Highness, the Duke. 
‘Honourep Sire, 


‘I am far from grudging the University Library 
at Helmstedt the important present of duplicates from 
this Electoral Library which your Serene Highness has 
been graciously disposed to make it. It would, however, 
little become me if I remained indifferent to so large a 
depletion of the library that has been entrusted me, and 
did not make bold to represent to your Serene Highness 
what was really the intention of your honoured father 
when he requested me to separate out all unnecessary 
duplicates. 

‘The library itself was not absolutely overwhelmed 
with these duplicates, for they still help to fill up spaces 
which in a building like ours have a bad effect on the eye 
when left empty. But the annual income of the ducal 
library is seldom sufficient to allow of 120 thalers out of 
the 200 that are assigned it being set aside for accessions, 
after deductions of such sums as must be paid to the book- 
binders and for learned journals and writing materials. In 
view of this fact, might it please your Serene Highness to 
assign the above-mentioned duplicates to a special fund, 
out of which the various gaps in the library might be filled ? 
As soon as they are collected, a catalogue of them should be 
printed and distributed among scholars and booksellers, so 
that they might obtain what they liked out of it in 
exchange for their own works or publications. 

‘An exchange of this nature is usual among all the 
natural history museums of Europe; and if it has not 
been customary among libraries hitherto, doubtless the 
only reason has been the faét that libraries so rich in 
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duplicates as ours are very few. Exchange is far more 
advantageous than the usual sale by auction; the library 
gets one book in place of another, whereas the issue of 
an auction is dubious, and one must often part with books 
for little or nothing, if the money that has already been 
spent on them is not wholly to be without return. 

‘In consequence of this arrangement, his late Serene 
Highness, the Duke, in answer to several applications for 
our duplicates made successively by the Gymnasium at 
Schoningen and that at Holzmiinden by the Collegium 
Carolinum, and by the Ministry of Religion at Brunswick, 
either totally refused them, or only assented to them when 
the respective libraries had acceptable duplicates to offer 
the ducal library. To this the library of the Collegium 
Carolinum so far submitted, that it was not only ready to 
give back in exchange the single parts of such works as 
had been divided by mistake in that institution (so that 
the halves remained with us, while the remaining portions 
were assigned to them), but also everything generally, 
whether suitable to a college library, or fit for a general 
library only. 

‘It was only last October that, at his kind invitation, I 
conferred with Professor Tiinzel, with a view to searching 
out books of both classes that might profitably be ex- 
changed. Thus, for example, it was no small misfortune 
that the “ Thesauri” of Graevius and Gronovius, which 
were to be found in the library of the college, were want- 
ing in the Grand Ducal Library, in which only the Supple- 
ments of Sallengre remained behind; and I already had 
the hope of receiving back this important work, which so 
many foreigners are anxious to see, in exchange for a large 
number of books certainly smaller, but of more use to a 
college library. At this point the University of Helm- 
stedt interposed, and persistently begged as a free gift 
everything that I had in my power to offer in exchange. 
For the non-delivery up to the present to the college I 
am solely to blame, and I humbly beg your Serene High- 
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ness to allow either one library or the other to reap some 
return, as they both have a good claim to indemnifica- 
tion from the duplicates in the Helmstedt Library, and 
that in no small quantity. 

‘In conclusion, may it please your Serene Highness still 
to take into careful consideration the fact that there is 
much in the catalogue of our duplicates that the library 
would fain preserve. For of certain books a circulating 
library, which, even in the opinion of its present possessor, 
has such extraordinary facilities for lending, often cannot 
have copies enough. 


* Till death, in deepest devotion, 
‘ Your very humble servant, 
*G. E. Lessin.’ 


*Wolfenbiittel, 
*3 September, 1780.’ 


Only malice will deny that this is the letter of a zealous 
and capable official. It shows what a good librarian Lessing 
would have been had he only possessed a little of the 
method in which his biographer, von Heinemann, tells us 
he was so conspicuously wanting. But I think that the date 
of the letter (1780) does more than anything to show that 
Lessing had not entirely missed his vocation in being ap- 
pointed to the post he held. Those who know anything 
of his personal history will remember that he had passed 
through, but a year or so before, deep sorrow in the loss of 
his wife. In addition to that he had been exposed to much 
petty persecution on account of his publishing the manu- 
script of Reimarus. We hear no more of the enthusiasm 
for library work which he had expressed in earlier days. It 
is all the more creditable to him that he is found in this letter 
so keenly alive to the interests of his library. A careful 
inspection of Lessing’s ‘ Kleinere Abhandlungen’ affords 
other evidence of his aptitude in other branches of library 
work, His essay on the history of the German language 
and literature from the time of the Minne-Singers to the 
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age of Luther, containing a bibliography drawn largely 
from the Grand Ducal Library, is a model of exactitude 
which modern workers might well copy; and the same 
may be said for ‘ Ueber das Heldenbuch.” The titles of 
the many books he reviewed are nearly always carefully 
transcribed in proper catalogue fashion. 

It is somewhat difficult to form a correct estimate of the 

eneral proficiency of librarians in Germany during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Langer, as already 
stated, is said to have been an able and industrious official ; 
and Heyne, who was never tired of traducing Lessing’s 
memory as we have seen, did high credit to his professor- 
ship and librarianship at Gottingen University ; but of 
the rest we know little. Equally difficult is it to obtain 
reliable statistics as to the number of volumes in the great 
German libraries. We know that in 1786 the Royal 
Library in Berlin contained 150,000 volumes; that the 
Royal Library, Stuttgart, was opened to the public in 
1777 with 6,000 volumes ; that the Ducal Library, Gotha, 
contained in 1746 about 30,000 volumes; and that the 
Royal Library of Bamberg, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, had about 18,000 volumes.!_ The Royal Library, 
Munich, in common with other institutions, profited 
greatly by the suppression of the Jesuits. The library at 
Wolfenbiittel increased largely by donations, though, as 
Lessing states in his letter to the Grand Duke, there was 
little money to spend on the purchase of books. Taken 
altogether, the Royal University and municipal libraries 
at this period grew and flourished, and it was the rule, 
not the exception, to catalogue and classify their con- 
tents. 

It may thus be guessed that librarianship in the German 
States at the close of the eighteenth century was at a 
moderately high standard, so far as the larger institutions 
were concerned, In some respects Lessing certainly attained 


1 These figures have been taken from Edwards’s ‘Memoirs of 
Libraries’ and the article ‘Libraries’ in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
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this standard; if in others he fell short of it, we may 
remember the conditions upon which, according to his 
English biographer,! he was appointed to an office that 
yielded him a salary at first only of 600, afterwards of 
800 thalers a year. ‘To the mere mechanical duties of 
librarian he was to attend just as much or just as 
little as he pleased. For these he was to have two 
assistants and a man-servant. His main function would 
be thoroughly to investigate the library and bring to light 
its chief treasures.’ Was not this the very thing he did? 
As compared with the more active spirits among his con- 
temporaries, Lessing certainly did not shine; but the 
central idea of his relation to the library, and one that he 
kept steadily in view, was no less than that contained in 
the terms of his appointment. It was to draw forth the 
essence of the library and give it to outsiders, It was on 
principle that he based his objection to spending his time 
on cataloguing books. ‘A catalogue of treasures,’ he 
said, ‘ is good enough; but it is no new treasure.’ From 
the year 1773 up to the time of his death he was constantly 
expanding the treasures of the library in his ‘ Zur Geschichte 
und Litteratur. Aus den Schatzen der herzoglichen Biblio- 
thek zu Wolfenbiittel.” In other words, he was clothing 
the dry bones of a catalogue with the living vestments of 
real literature. Those within and those without the 
library were alike to benefit from his labour. And none 
will deny that this was other than a noble ideal. 


ARCHIBALD CLARKE. 
* Syme, ‘ Lessing : his Life and Writings,’ 1877, vol. ii., p. 92. 


* Lessing’s ‘Sammtliche Werke,’ Band xvi. (Kleinere Abhand- 
lungen), p. 162. 
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JAMES GAVER, 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED ENGLISH PRINTER IN 1539, 
AND OTHER PRINTERS AT THE SIGN OF THE SUN 
IN Freet STREET, 1502 TO 1556. 


LTHOUGH much research has been made 
as to the history of English printing and 
publishing previous to the incorporation 
of the Company of Stationers, much still 
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OSE century immediately preceding the Com- 


pany’s inception in 1556. The discovery, therefore, of a 
binder’s-waste fragment, giving the name of a man hitherto 
unknown as a printer, is of sufficient importance and interest 
to bring to the notice of the bibliographical student. 

‘Imprynted in London in (Fletestrete] by James Gauer 
dwellynge at the sygne of the Sonne. In the yere of our 
lord god m.ccccc. and, xxxix.’ So runs the imprint of 
the fragment in question, which was found in the library 
of Viscount Clifden, and consists of the last two leaves, 
including the colophon and printer's device, of an edition 
of John Stanbridge’s ‘ Accidentia’ in English. No other 
specimen of Gaver’s printing is at present known, and he 
has hitherto been looked upon as a bookbinder, in which 
capacity he probably entered the service of his master 
Wynkyn de Worde. 

In the John Rylands Library at Manchester is a copy of 
‘Accidentia ex Stanbrigiana editione nuper recognita et 
castigata lima Roberti Whitintoni, Lichfeldiensis in floren- 
tissima Oxoniensis academia Laureati. Imprynted in London 
in Aldersgate strete, by Nycholas Bourman. In the yere of 
our lord god m.ccccc. and xxxrx.’; and with this, Mr. E. 
Gordon Duff assures me, the Gaver fragment is identical, 
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with the exception of the printer’s name, address and 
device in the colophon. 

The matter, therefore, resolves itself into a case of co- 
printing ; but whether the text of the book was set up in 
the office of Gaver or Bourman is open to question. No 
other book or fragment printed by Gaver is known to 
exist, and although Bourman was a man of some import- 
ance in the Stationers’ Company so late as 1560, very few 
books bearing his name have survived, and his dated 
specimens are confined to the years 1539 and 1540. 

After the death of Caxton, towards the close of the year 
1491, Wynkyn de Worde carried on the business of a 
printer in the same premises at Westminster for just about 
a decade, when he removed his establishment to ‘ Flete 
strete in y° sygne of the sone.’ Here he printed in 1502 
the ‘Cronycle of Englonde with y* fruyte of tymes,’ also 
‘ Hore beate marie virginis ad vsum insignis ecclesie Sari,’ 
and several other books. De Worde continued to reside 
at the Sign of the Sun until his death, and the productions 
of his press were very numerous down to the year 1534. 
His last will and testament is dated June sth, 1534, and 
was proved by his executors (formerly his servants), 
James Gaver and John Bedill (or Byddell), January 19th, 
1534-5: 

John Byddell has hitherto been considered De Worde’s 
successor at the Sign of the Sun, while James Gaver has 
been looked upon as a bookbinder and not a printer. 
De Worde had, in his later years, printed books for his 
former servant Byddell, for some of which the latter 
appears to have been still in debt to his late master, for 
we read in the said will, ‘I remitte and forgive John 
Bedill, citizen and stacionner of London, late my seruaunte, 
for his labour in executing the same my said testament 
and last will, all suche monney and dettes as he 
owith me.’ 

In November, 1534, Byddell was dwelling at the ‘ signe 
of our Lady of Pitie, nexte to Flete brydge,’ where he 

II. DD 
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printed ‘A supplicacion vnto the most gracyous prynce 
Henry the VIII.,’ by Dr. Robert Barnes; but on June 
16th, in the following year, he printed a ‘ Primer’ for 
‘Wylliam Marshall,’ and was dwelling at his former master’s 
address in ‘ Fletestrete at the signe of the Sonne, nexte to 
the cundite.’ Here Byddell continued in business for 
about ten years. His will has not been discovered ; but 
he probably died early in 1545, an English edition of 
Erasmus’s ‘ Enchiridion Militis Christiani,’ having been 
issued by him on November rgth, 1544. 

From a consideration of the above, it appears that 
Gaver and Byddell both dwelt at the Sign of the Sun in 
1539, and being co-executors to Wynkyn de Worde’s 
will, it might be inferred that they continued the business 
in partnership, especially as De Worde appears to have 
died leaving no dire¢t heirs; but not one of the twenty or 
more books known to have been printed by Byddell at the 
Sign of the Sun discloses the name of Gaver in any con- 
nection. De Worde’s business must have been an exten- 
sive one, requiring large premises, which, after his decease, 
were probably shared by Gaver and Byddell, working in- 
dependently of each other. 

The successor of Gaver and Byddell was Edward 
Whitchurche, of Common Prayer and Bible-printing fame, 
who, it is said, afterwards married the widow of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. Having previously dwelt and printed 
at other addresses in London, Whitchurche issued on 
June 19th, 1545, ‘ The Primer, set foorth by the Kynges 
maiestie and his Clergie, Imprinted at London, in Flete- 
strete at the signe of the Sunne, ouer agaynst the con- 
duyte.” Here Whitchurche remained till 1552, in which 
year he printed an edition of ‘The Boke of Common 
Prayer.’ 

Ames, in his ‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ 1749, says 
that John Wayland dwelt at the sign of the Blue Garland 
in Fleet Street, and in the year 1541 at the Sign of the 
Sun against the conduit. The latter part of this state- 
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ment must, however, be an error, though it is repeated by 
Herbert, the editor and elaborator of Ames. Wayland’s 
business career at the Sign of the Sun in Fleet Street, was 
as successor to Whitchurche about 1552, and did not con- 
tinue later than 1556, after which Fleet Street knew its 
Sign of the Sun no longer. 

And now let us return to our newly-discovered printer, 
James Gaver. For a very considerable period previous 
to our date, 1539, several members of the family of 
Gavere are known to have been bookbinders at Bruges 
and Ghent, and it was probably as a bookbinder that 
James Gaver first entered the service of Wynkyn de 
Worde. In the Patent Rolls, 26 Hen. VIII., p. 2, 
m. 42, we find Letters of Denization granted March 2nd, 
1535, to ‘ James Gaver, stationer, from the dominion of 
the Emperor.’ This points to his starting business on his 
own account immediately after De Worde’s death. In 
1541 Gaver’s name occurs, in the Return of aliens, taxed 
at 1/i. 15., while in his will, dated May 16th, and proved 
June 15th, 1545, he styles himself a bookseller, and desires 
his ‘ body to be buryed in the paryshe churche of sain¢te 
Bryde of London before thaltare of sainéte Catheryn in 
the same churche nere vnto Wynkyn de Worde somtyme 
my M*. And I bequethe vnto William Stewarde my 
sonne in lawe and to Mary his wyf my doughter.. . 
bookes . . . worthe the sOme of eighte fom, sterling 
... Item... to Barbara Steward, Johan Steward and 
Catheryn Steward the children of my saide doughter Mary 
. » . bookes .. . to the value of nyne nas in thole 
... Also... to William Stewarde . . . and Mary his 
wyf, my natturall doughter, after the decease of my wyf, 
the leasse of my house. Also I bequethe vnto Edward 
Taylebusshe my servaunte twentie shillinges vpon con- 
dition that he shall trulie serue foorthe all the resste of his 
yeres with Joan my wyf or ells to haue nothing... 
The Residue . . . I holye and frelie gyue . . . to the 
saide Johan my wyf . . . whom I make... sole 
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executrix, and the saide William Stewarde over seer . . . 
and for his paynes . . . xx*.’ 

It is worth noting that Gaver’s son-in-law, William 
Steward, appears as the twenty-fifth, and Nicholas Bour- 
man as the twenty-seventh, in order apparently of seniority, 
in the list of the ninety-seven original members of the 
Company of Stationers of London, enumerated in Queen 
Mary’s Charter of Incorporation, dated May 4th, 1556. 


W. H. A.tinutrt. 
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FORGERIES IN BOOKBINDING. 


ip RIVATE collectors have always been the 
poy prey of the forger. Now and 
again in a large museum or library some 

} purchase which has hastily been made is 
ey) 4 quietly withdrawn from exhibition because 
% tes 2D) doubts have arisen as to its genuineness, 
but as a rule the officials whose task it is to examine all 
objects submitted for purchase have sufficient experience 
and knowledge to rejeét any doubtful specimens, and 
forgers have a wholesome dread of offering their produc- 
tions where they are most likely to be deteéted, and where 
detection is most likely to be followed by unpleasant 
consequences, 

But the libraries brought together by gentlemen with 
small experience and large purses are the hopes of the 
forger, bibliopegist or otherwise, and it is to private nego- 
tiations that he prefers to trust. Collectors of this kind 
have sometimes good advisers, but they cannot always 
resist the temptation to make purchases by the light of 
their own wit. Their libraries are rarely visited by any- 
one likely to be able to distinguish between originals and 
good forgeries, and even if a well-informed visitor may 
entertain a doubt as to the authenticity of one of the 
family treasures, he will seldom be impolite enough to 
express it, or if he does must be prepared to find his 
criticisms attributed to jealousy or ill-nature. 

The shady antiquities in all likelihood come eventually 
with the rest of the collection to the hammer, and en- 
counter the criticism of capable judges. The more there 
are of them the more easily they are detected. A sin ? 
forgery may be only silently avoided by the wary ; hal 
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dozen will suffice to throw doubts on any genuine books 
by which they may be accompanied. The result of the 
sale is in this case the realization of a very small portion 
of the money that has been spent upon the books; but 
nevertheless the forgeries are sold, sometimes to incautious 
amateurs, sometimes to unscrupulous dealers, who think 
they know where to ‘place’ them, and by-and-by they 
make a new appearance. 

In the meantime, however, the private owner’s eyes 
have been gladdened by the — of rich bindings on his 
shelves, and his ambition has been gratified by the belief 
that he possesses some of the finest bindings ever executed 
perhaps for any of the Valois kings. Until the candid 
friend, if he has one, comes to criticise, the fact that they 
were recently made in England, France, Belgium, or Italy, 
in no way lessens his pride or pleasure. The awakening 
is left for his heirs. 

There appear to have been two distiné periods during 
which historical bindings have been fraudulently copied 
either by altogether new productions, or by means of addi- 
tional ornamentation added to really old bindings. 

The earlier work of this kind was done by one man, 
while the later was, and perhaps is still, produced by several 
workmen asa regular trade. The binder who started this 
ingenious method of making an unduly large profit is sup- 
posed to have begun work in England somewhere about 
1850, and after much wandering on the Continent, where 
he followed his trade with varying fortunes, at last died in 
Paris about 1880. 

It is supposed that this binder, who was employed as 
a cleaner and mender of his books by the well-known 
collector, Count Guglielmo Libri, did, in fact, make 
numbers of the bindings which belonged to the Libri 
library. These bindings were largely distributed by means 
of public sales held from 1859 until 1866, and among 
them were several reputed Groliers. 


The knowledge gained by this workman during his 
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employment with Libri was not allowed to remain unused 
after the dispersal of his master’s library. His skill and 
experience were now employed for his own profit. While 
continuing his mending of books as an ostensible trade, he 
became the originator of scarce bindings signed with the 
well-known names of Grolier and Maioli, and other simpler 
examples, which nevertheless had a high market value. 

Old books with plain covers were bought one by one, 
and carefully gilded on lines at first traced from true 
originals, ultimately, for our forger was an artist, merely 
copied in the same style. In time the more ambitious 
and showy styles were attempted, compensation for the 
increased risk of detection being found in the higher prices 
which might reasonably be expected. The favourite 
period chosen for imitation by the ambitious forger is the 
French sixteenth century. During this time were made 
the gorgeous bindings intended for the libraries of Francis [., 
Henri II., Charles IX., Henri III., Henri 1V., and for 
members of the royal families. 

The marks and emblems of these great personages, all 
well known, can without much difficulty be added to any 
plain binding of the right date, the various heraldic bear- 
ings and devices being impressed in gold, dulled carefully 
to match the gilding, if any, which already exists. Such 
old gilding would, however, in many cases be obliterated, 
thereby obviating the necessity of troubling much about 
the colour of the new gold, and also adding a certain 
amount of apparent wear. 

The examination of the gilding on such a book is in- 
deed the only test that can well be applied. A clever 
forger will have all his tools right—it is not at all difficult 
to copy any binding tool or curve—but when it comes to 
matching old worn gold (probably thick) with new gold 
(probably thin), he is extremely likely to go wrong. 
There are many reasons for this; the leather is now in a 
different state to what it was then; the alloy in the gold 
is nearly sure to be different, and the fixative may very 
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likely be different too. So that if a superficial survey 
causes any disquiet, a microscopic examination of the 
doubtful gildings will probably betray the secret fully. 

Again, on several of these bindings colour is found, and 
this in all frauds is too bright, and generally, also, too 
consecutive, since in old work such colour, having been 
added as a kind of coloured varnish, is largely chipped off, 
and where chipped off leaves an old looking patch of 
leather exposed. In this respect of colour the sham 
specimens are much handsomer than they should be. In 
some of his earlier work the original forger showed 
some carelessness, the old plainly bound books which he 
selected for doctoring bearing dates later than those of the 
deaths of their supposititious owners. Profiting, how- 
ever, by sad experience of police interference, and even 
legal proceedings, in France, he eventually became much 
more careful, and his later work is unfortunately correct 
in all particulars of this kind. Moreover, his work is by 
this time acquiring such genuine signs of age that it be- 
comes more and more difficult every year to say decidedly 
that any particular piece of his work is really a forgery. 

Some examples became known in time. There is, for 
instance, one splendid volume purporting to have belonged 
to Mary Queen of Scots, which has been already twice 
brought to me as an original. It bears the Scottish coat- 
of-arms on the sides, and although very handsome, there 
is luckily something wrong with the Scottish lion. 

Of later books, those with the coat-of-arms of Marie 
Antoinette are perhaps the favourites with forgers, because 
they are easy to make, the arms being the only ornament, 
and attract a ready sale. Such small books as these are 
really safer for the forger than the splendid imitations of 
an earlier style, because they are less noticeable. For- 
tunately, sham bindings are usually large and purport to 
be of the first importance. 

Bindings made for Jean Grolier and Tommaso Maioli 
were undoubtedly largely imitated by the first forger, and 
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for them he found an excellent market. These bindings are 
easy to imitate and very difficult indeed to discover. A fair 
copy, properly lettered, is quite — and with a little 
practice and a small set of tools carefully chosen and cut, 
a clever binder could turn out such books very quickly, 
and by giving them afterwards a little treatment with acid 
and brown stain, he probably got rid of them at a large 
profit. Of course, at sales, where his work was suspected, 
this was not the case, but the books were, nevertheless, 
bought by speculative dealers at a low price, which prob- 
ably still repaid the author for his work, though not enrich- 
ing him to the extent he may have hoped for. But, alas for 
the public! although bought at a low price at the first sale, 
these books have not always gone on being sold at a low 
price, but by means of a little patience, and perhaps a 
journey across the water, they have eventually found a 
good market, and now adorn the shelves of some too con- 
fiding amateur. 

These now somewhat old forgeries are the most difficult 
to judge; later ones are no longer produced in the same 
way or with the same skill, owing to the death of the original 
workman. But his example has been followed, though 
not in so dangerous a way, because the later forgers have 
not taken the trouble to procure genuine plain bindings 
to decorate with false tools, so that the newer forgeries 
more easily arouse suspicion. Yet here, too, there are 
difficulties. The gold in these instances is no guide, for 
it has all been put on and ‘aged’ at the same time, and 
under the same conditions, The colour, if there is any, 
remains too brilliant, but I think that the best test can be 
found in the leather itself, which is usually morocco, 
although calf is sometimes found. 

This test consists in a careful scrutiny of the flatness of 
the leather on the boards of the book. Taking the 
originals as by French binders of the sixteenth century, 
which the majority are, it will be found that the paring or 
shaving of the under side of the leather is more or less 
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uneven. This paring is a difficult operation, and was 
always done by hand, but is now largely effected by 
machinery. There is a distiné difference in the ‘lay’ 
of leather prepared by these two methods, and the differ- 
ence can be perceived either by touch, or by sight, if the 
book be held slantingly towards the light. It is, however, 
less perceptible in calf than in morocco, Another im- 
portant difference, arising indirectly from the same cause, 
is found in the comparative depth of the impressions of 
the gilding tools. The older leather is thicker, so the 
impressions are deeper; the newer leathers are thinner, so 
the gilding is nearer the surface. 

Bologna seems of late years to have been the chief 
manufactory of these false bindings, and one great trouble 
about them is the extremely clever way in which agencies 
for their sale are contrived. An exposition of these 
methods will be found in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Les Faus- 
saires de Livres,’ signed ‘I. Verax,’ but really from the 
pen of that veteran book-lover, Monsieur Anatole Claudin. 
The pamphlet, which I have only recently come across, is 
undated, but was written about 1890, and deals at length 
with the subject of this paper. 

Forged bindings of a very interesting kind seem lately 
to have come from Siena, curious book-covers of wood, 
covered with gesso or some other composition, and painted. 
They often have lettering upon them, and often heraldic 
designs ; sometimes, however, excellent copies of full-page 
illuminations are substituted. These covers purport to 
have contained account books, and they are made to 
imitate closely originals of the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
turies, The artistic work in the forgeries appears to be 
quite as good as the old, and there is no reason why it 
should not be. The worst of them is that they tend to 
cheapen and degrade the few really genuine bindings of 
the kind, which have a long and excellent history. It may 
be said, not only with the Siena bindings, but with regard 
to all apparently valuable ones, that such a pedigree should 
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always be required, and with the majority of first-class 
bindings it would usually be forthcoming. For safety’s 
sake it should go back at least for fifty years, so as to ex- 
tend to the time when the great forger was still occupied 
in his harmless profession of cleaning and repairing old 
bindings, his skill in which processes, no doubt, tempted 
him gradually to restore damaged gilding, and eventually 
_ him the dangerous knowledge that he could success- 
ully imitate the whole thing. 

The value of really old and fine bindings is increasing 
daily, both here and on the Continent ; and, indeed, there 
are few things more interesting, and possibly beautiful, 
than a binding which has been made for and adorned with 
the personal marks of some great person. It is to be 
hoped that collectors will take some pains to learn a little 
about the craft and its history, and thereby help to check- 
mate forgers. 

I should, perhaps, add one more warning. In cases 
where fine bindings have originally been put upon books 
of little value, it sometimes happens that they are taken 
off and re-fixed upon valuable books of the proper size. 
This proceeding, though less distinétly fraudulent, deserves 
almost as strong condemnation as forgery itself, for the 
value of the rare binding is unfairly enhanced by its being 
transferred to a more interesting book. As a rule, how- 
ever, such a transfer leaves marks which are readily seen 
by a binder. 

Cyrit Davenport. 
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A FAMOUS PRINTER: SAMUEL 
RICHARDSON. 


ReyRAMUEL RICHARDSON was born in 
the year 1689 in Derbyshire. The name 
of the place of his birth has not been dis- 
covered, although considerable pains have 
been taken to find it out. So far back as 
Re 1885 the late Mr. Malcolm Macmillan 
advertised in the ‘ Derby and Derbyshire Gazette’ (now 
extinct), offering a reward of £5 to any parish clerk in the 
county who could give conclusive evidence as to the regis- 
tration of the birth of the great writer. Although the 
advertisement appeared several times, it failed to elicit 
the information required. We know, however, that 
Richardson was born of middle-class parents, his father 
being a carpenter and joiner. Surrey was the original 
home of the family, but owing to the elder Richardson’s 
connection with some political movement on the part of 
the Duke of Monmouth, he came to be looked upon by 
his neighbours with an unfriendly eye, and thought fit to 
remove into Derbyshire, where Samuel was born. 

His parents first selected the ministry for his future 
calling, but misfortune fell upon them, and they were 
unable to give the boy the needful education. It was not, 
however, until he was nearly sixteen that he had to -_ 
to look about for an occupation. He was given a free 





choice, and after some consideration decided in favour of 
the craft of printing. Like Benjamin Franklin, his love 
of reading probably influenced him, as he doubtless thought 
that this trade would naturally give him greater oppor- 
tunities for study than any other, In 1706 Richardson 
was bound apprentice to a certain John Wilde, member of 
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the Stationers’ Company, and, as he afterwards wrote, 
‘served a diligent seven years to a master who grudged 
every hour to me that did not tend to his own profit.’ 
He found that he had very little opportunity for reading, 
and, in fact, the only time he got was obtained by sitting 
up late at night and getting up early in the morning. He 
was, apparently, a very conscientious apprentice, and, again 
like Benjamin Franklin, did not hesitate to boast about it 
in later life. Writing of this period and his love of read- 
ing, he says, ‘1 took care that even my candle was of my 
own purchasing, that I might not, in the most trifling 
instance, make my master a sufferer (who used to call me 
the pillar of his house).’ Truly, he must have been a 
very paragon among the apprentices of his day. 

For six years after the termination of his pp vee | 
he worked as a journeyman and corrector of the press, 
probably for his old master, John Wilde, although there 
is nothing to confirm this belief. After having become a 
Freeman of the City in 1719, he commenced business on 
his own account. It is possible that he opened his first 
office in Fleet Street, but in the year 1724 we find him 
located in Salisbury Court, the particular spot, however, 
being unknown. For some years he was only a struggling 
printer, and used to fill up his spare time by compiling 
indexes, writing prefaces, and doing other such small 
literary jobs for the neighbouring booksellers and pub- 
lishers; but by steady application and perseverance, he 
built up a good substantial business, and executed some 
really large orders. One of his earliest commissions of 
which record remains was the printing of a newspaper 
called the ‘ True-Briton:’ it was a bi-weekly sheet, and 
the sixth number is dated June 21,1728. It was the pro- 
perty of the ‘wicked and witty” Duke of Wharton, who 
used it as a political weapon to stir up strife in the City. 
Of the six issues published, four were pronounced libellous, 
and the publisher—a Mr. Payne—was prosecuted and 
found guilty. Richardson escaped because his name did 
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not appear anywhere upon the papers. He had already 
decided that the politics of the journal were too violent, 
and had determined to sever his connection with it on the 
publication of the sixth number, which he did. 

In 1736 he published another paper called the ‘ Daily 
Journal,’ which continued: through that and the following 
year. He also brought out the ‘ Daily Gazetteer’ in 
1738, which, apparently, did not live the year through. 
In 1740 the first edition of his novel ‘ Pamela’ appeared. 
This, with the early editions of all his other works were 
produced from his own press, and there is a legend which 
states that some portions of ‘Pamela’ were composed 
dire& from the type-cases by Richardson himself. 

On September 14th, 1753, he published a pamphlet, 
entitled: ‘The Case of Samuel Richardson, of London, 
Printer, on the invasion of his property in the History of 
Sir Charles Grandison, before publication, by certain book- 
sellers in Dublin.’ This aired a grievance which caused 
the author much worry and anxiety. It was a great 
trouble to him, as his letters of that period give ample 
evidence. He was now in the zenith of his fame as a 
novelist, his literary works were valuable property, and, 
unfortunately for him, his last and greatest novel was 
pirated by some Dublin printers, and an unauthorized in- 
complete edition was issued in Ireland, before anything 
was published in London. 

It appears that he had arranged with Mr. George 
Faulkner, a bookseller in Dublin, to take sheets of the 
work to be set up and printed there. Mr. Faulkner had 
previously cautioned Richardson to secure himself against 
piracy, and he, acting on the advice, gave strict instructions 
to all his workmen and servants to be on their guard 
against ahy mishap. He also printed a notice, the sub- 
stance of which was as follows: ‘ A bookseller of Dublin 
has assured me that he could get the sheets of any book 
from any printing house in London before publication. I 
hope I may depend upon the care and circumspection 
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of my friends, compositors and pressmen, that no sheets 
of the piece I am now putting to press be carried out of 
the house ; nor any notice taken of its being at press. It 
is of great consequence to me. Let no stranger be ad- 
mitted into any of the workrooms. Once more, I hope I 
may rely on the care and integrity of all my workmen— 
and let all the proofs, revises, etc., be given to Mr, 
Tewley’ [his foreman] ‘to take care of.’ All his em- 
ployes declared their disgust at the idea of such under- 
hand proceedings, and he had no reason to doubt their 
assurances, most of them being persons of tried trust- 
worthiness. Further, to provide for the security of the 
sheets, however, he ordered them to be placed, as they 
were printed off, in a separate warehouse, where they were 
given into the charge of one man. This man’s name was 
Peter Bishop, and his duties were to read proofs to the 
corrector and to employ his leisure hours in the warehouses, 
Richardson’s suspicions became aroused, however, con- 
cerning him, and he was discharged, and, while there is not 
enough evidence to condemn the man positively, there 
appears sufficient to justify Richardson’s action. It was 
a certain Thomas Killingbeck who, apparently, was the 
more guilty individual. He was a compositor, and was 
suspected of being a confederate of Bishop’s and of having 
received sheets of the work from him. Accordingly he 
was subjected to an examination, the result of which did 
not lessen his employer’s fears. He was requested to draw 
up an affidavit which would firmly establish his innocence, 
but tried to be excused this, and finally asked to be allowed 
till the next morning to consider. On the morrow he 
presented himself and said he had been advised not to make 
any declaration, and gave such evasive answers as induced 
a general belief in his guilt. Thereupon Richardson dis- 
charged him, and he left saying he would produce some 
such written statement as was desired, but he never re- 
turned. Shortly after this, Richardson received a letter 
from Bishop protesting that he had never given a single 
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sheet of the work to Killingbeck, and inferring that Killing- 
beck must have stolen them, telling how such a theft could 
have been accomplished. While trying to prove his own 
innocence by this letter, he admitted great negligence in 
guarding the sheets, and this, together with the fad that 
the letter did not clear away all doubt as to his honesty, 
prevented his re-engagement. 

John Exshaw, Henry Saunders, and Peter Wilson were 
the booksellers who issued the pirated edition. There was 
no legal remedy, but the pirates earned a good deal of 
contempt. The ‘Gray’s Inn Journal’ of October 13th, 
1753, after enumerating the pains and hardships of 
eminent authors, goes on to say: ‘ What then should be 
said of Messrs. Exshaw, Wilson and Saunders, book- 
sellers, in Dublin? They should be expelled from the 
Republick of Letters, as literary Goths and Vandals, who 
are ready to invade the property of every man of genius.’ 
Continuing, it says, there being no laws of the land to 
secure to authors the property of their works the ‘ Courts 
of Parnassus’ must issue judgment, which judgment con- 
demns the booksellers to be taken by the students of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and tossed in a blanket—* but 
not until they are dead.” This tirade is signed ‘ Jonathan 
Swift, Secretary.’ 

The pamphlet also states that, ‘He [Richardson] is 
further assured that these worthy men are in treaty with 
booksellers in Scotland, for their printing his work in that 
part of the United Kingdom, and also, that they purpose 
to send a copy to France to be translated there before 
publication.’ Richardson’s friends in Dublin were greatly 
incensed at the unseemly conduct of their countrymen, and 
tried to be of some assistance to him. Considerable cor- 
respondence passed between them, but nothing resulted 
from it. He afterwards sent a cheap authorized edition 
of the work to Ireland, but made small profit from it, as 
the pirates undersold him everywhere, and he did not get 
the money for even those that were disposed of. 
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At this time Richardson must have been a printer in a 
large way of business. In the pamphlet just referred to 
he speaks of workmen to the number of forty being in 
his employ. The amount of work he turned out must 
have been considerable. Each of his own novels he printed 
himself, and as these ran into four and seven volumes, it 
speaks well for the size of his plant, to say nothing of the 
materials and labour at his command. He also secured 
the privilege of printing the first edition of the ‘ Journals 
of the House of Commons,’ in twenty-six volumes folio. 
If it be remembered that all this had to be worked off on 
hand presses, one may conceive some idea of the extent 
of his printing-office. He received £3,000 in payment 
for this commission. In the following year, too—1754— 
he was made Master of the Stationers’ Company, another 
proof of the important position he held in the trade. 
This office, it is said, he filled with every satisfaction, ex- 
cept as regards presiding at the banquets given by the 
Company. In this he was not a great success, as his 
delicate constitution necessitated almost a vegetarian diet 
and he was unable to participate in the feasts with any 
enthusiasm. 

In 1755 his business demanded larger premises, so he 
pulled down eight houses in the north-west corner of 
Salisbury Court, somewhere near the spot now occupied 
by ‘ Lloyd’s News,’ and built, says Nicholls, ‘ an extensive 
and commodious range of warehouses and printing offices.’ 
The following year, in writing to a certain Eusebius 
Sylvester he says: ‘ My weekly expenditures to journey- 
men are between £30 and £40,’ which, a century and a 
half ago represented a larger sum of money than it does 
now. The same letter also gives an insight into his 
financial position, for he says he lent £450 to a dear 
friend to make his last hours easy; £300 his removal 
from one suburban residence to another cost him; stocks 
to the value of £500 he had to sell at a disadvantage of 
ten per cent., in order to complete the purchase of a small 
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estate for the family of a brother who had lately died; and 
his removal into the new printing-office he calculated 
would cost upwards of £400. These figures assure us 
that he was a man of means, and that his business and his 
novels brought him in a good income. 

In 1760 he purchased a moiety of the patent of Law 
Printer to the King. This he shared with a Miss 
Catherine Lintot, with whom he worked in partnership 
in that department of his business. After Richardson’s 
death his widow and Miss Lintot were for some time 
joint patentees. This probably did not last long, as 
Nicholls says that ‘Miss Lintot married Henry Fletcher, 
esq. one of the knights of the shire for Westmoreland, 
and the patent passed into other hands,’ 

It is curious how few books bearing Richardson’s 
imprint are to be found, and also the meagre number 
there are noted at all. A diligent search in all likely 
directions has revealed less than a score, including all 
of his own works, and the newspapers. In forty years a 
busy printer would turn out a large number of volumes, 
yet, nowadays, one is very seldom met with. From the 
one or two examples of his press that I have been able to 
examine, his work seems to have been carefully executed. 
The printing of that period is not remarkable for its 
excellence, but Richardson’s work stands examination very 
well—his types were good, so was his paper, the set of 
the page, justification, etc., all give evidence of trouble 
having been taken to secure good results, and a book 
from his press lends itself to easy perusal. 

During the last two years of his life he allowed himself 
some relaxation from business, and only paid periodical 
visits to his London office, spending most of his time at 
his suburban residence at Parson’s Green; but, as often 
happens, though he had now honourably secured his 
leisure, his health would not permit him to enjoy it. 
Ailments settled themselves upon him, and on the 4th July, 
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1761, he died rather suddenly from a stroke of apoplexy, 
being seventy-two years of age. 

His fame as a novelist, of course, altogether eclipses his 
reputation as a printer—although he attained a position in 
his craft such as very few printers can boast of. As a 
man he was of rather a querulous disposition, jealous of 
attention, very vain, delighting in flattery, and very con- 
scious of class distinctions; but, on the other hand, he was 
reported a good master, was known to be very generous, 
and was undoubtedly a persevering and conscientious 
workman. His love of industry cannot be better exem- 
plified than by the anecdote which relates that he used 
to secrete half-a-crown in the type-boxes overnight as a 
reward for the first man at work in the morning. 

By his own desire he was buried in St. Bride’s Church, 
Fleet Street, where other members of his family already 
lay, and which contains the remains of another celebrated 
printer— W ynkin de Worde. 

In 1758 a gentleman, whose name is not known, re- 
quested Alexander Pope to celebrate the invention of 
letters, in a poetical manner; Pope refused, so the gentle- 
man himself wrote a poem bearing the following title : 
‘A Poem on the Invention of Letters and the Art of 
Printing.’ Addressed to Mr. Richardson, the author and 
printer of ‘ Sir Charles Grandison.’ 

I quote the last few lines, which will give some idea of 
the esteem for Richardson held by his contemporaries : 


* Mark how thy dictates Richardson obeys ; 
Assertor of thy rights in impious days! 

His virgin sheets no prostitution stains, 

His moral ink no venom’d gall profanes. 

O’er Elzevir or Bleau his worth to raise, 
Gives but mechanic fame or vulgar praise ; 
To shine first printer, in his lowest sphere, 
While the good man and author all revere. 

See him, like censer’d Aaron, dauntless stand, 
*Twixt wrath divine, and a devoted land! 
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From his pure press see hallow’d incense rise, 
As from an altar, grateful to the skies! 

See for his country obstinately brave, 

He still persists, nor yet despairs to save. 

Men, whom as man he loves, he wishes saints ; 
And lives himself the Grandison he paints.’ 


Beyond his own writings, and the newspapers already 
mentioned, the following are the only books I have been 
able to find which were printed by Richardson: 

Churchill’s Voyages. Fo. 1732. 

De Thou’s History. 7 vols. Fo. 1733. 

Stuart’s Dissertatio de Structura et motu musculari. 4°. 
‘| 1738. 

| Negociations of Sir Thomas Roe. Vol. I. Fo. 1740 
i (not completed). 

! Young’s Night Thoughts. 1749. 

Conybeare’s Sermons. 2 vols. 8° 1757. 

Eliz. Carter’s Epictetus, n.d. 

W. B. Tuorne. 
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THE CHURCH LIBRARY AT MICHEL- 
STADT IM ODENWALD. 


AY HEN accident first made me acquainted 
with the existence of the Pfarrbibliothek of 
| Michelstadt, it was too late in the evening 
S for any examination. A few days later 
VAR le my wife and I were driven from Milten- 

AA berg am Main, where we were then stay- 
ing, and spent some pleasant hours in hunting over the 
shelves. The September morning on which this recon- 
naissance was entered upon was cold, and the mist from 
the Main obscured the landscape; but as the morning 
advanced the sun dissipated these glooms, and the ride, by 
Amorbach and Vielbrunn and past Schloss Eulbach, lay 
for nearly four hours through lovely forest and woodland. 
At Michelstadt we quickly found admission to the Church 
Library. It can be entered either through the church or 
by a separate door. The books are housed in a lofty 
room, whose stone walls, where not covered by shelves, are 
whitewashed. There is a manuscript catalogue, compiled 
a few years ago by the late Herr A. Wagner, then Minister 
of Michelstadt. The custodian of the library or his 
deputy must be present while the reader is engaged in 
his studies or researches. During part of our visit this 
duty was performed by a quiet Tittle damsel of ten or 
eleven. 

The founder of the Michelstadt Pfarrbibliothek was 
Nicolaus Matz, ‘der freyer Kiinht und der heiligen 
geschrifft Doétor,’ who gave twenty gulden towards the 
cost of a building, and 117 volumes bound and chained. 
The foundation deed was executed on the Monday after 
the feast of St. Ambrosius, 1499. Associated with Matz 
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were the other clergy and the burgermeister, who were 
each to have a key. There was no desire to be ex- 
clusive, and any literate person, layman or cleric, was 
to have free admission. The general rule was against 
the lending of books, except in cases of great need, and 
then only with fourfold security for the value of the 
volume. 

Matz was born at Michelstadt in 1443, and educated 
at Vienna, where he distinguished himself. He was a 
professor at Freiburg and at Vienna. He succeeded the 
famous preacher Geyler von Keyserberg, and made some 
trouble ber himself by the vigour with which he denounced 
both dances and the then fashionable pointed shoes. His 
selection of these two follies would unite against him the 
young and frivolous of both sexes. He does not appear 
to have been an author, and even in the library he formed 
there is no relic of his literary activity.! 

A small library which has been in existence for four 
centuries must almost necessarily possess mainly an archzo- 
logical interest. This is the case at Michelstadt, although 
there have been later additions to the library which in- 
cludes some theology of quite recent date. Many books 
appear to have come from the collection of one of the Counts 
of Erbach in the last century, and have his book-plate. The 
Aldine edition of Aulus Gellius (1515) has on its cover 
‘Schenckh Eberhard Dns et Baro in Erpach.’ There are 
a good number of stamped bindings, mostly of pigskin. 
Thus the leather binding of a book of Melanchthon has on it 
pictures of the crucifixion, of the brazen serpent, etc., some 
of which occur more than once. A Virgil (Basel, 1543) 
has effigies of Francis I., Charles V., Virgil, Horace, 
Juvenal, and others. A copy of Valla ‘de Lingue 
Latine Elegantia’ (Colonia Agrippina, 1563) has figures 
of Justice, Hope, Faith, etc. Many of the bindings 
testify to the destruction of MSS. which went on in the 


* An account appears in the ‘ Gérres-gesellschaft historisches Jahr- 
buch’ for 1880, but I have not been able to consult it. 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It would be rash to say 
how many missals and other manuscripts have been de- 
spoiled by the bookbinder in covering the volumes on 
these shelves. In one case a student’s exercise book has 
been fastened into a cover made of the parchment that was 
laboriously and piously covered with writing by some monk 
who in the ‘dark ages’ showed a devotion to literature 
that has been too often lacking in later days. In one 
volume are six plays of Plautus, issued separately, in an 
Italian translation of 1530. The Homer, printed at 
Strassburg in 1525,is also here. The ‘ Cosmographia’ of 
Sebastian Munster (1603) is a compendium that once had 
a great vogue, We found no books in our own language, 
and the only trace of English influence was a German 
translation of Doddridge—unless we include Bartholomew 
de Glanville. There is a curious tract of six leaves en- 
titled: ‘ Historie van sent Ursulé wnd den eelff dusent 
Junkferé. Ind eyn Juuerlich geystlich liedt va sent Ursulen 
Schyffader broderschaff Dae by alle Kyrché ind gotz- 
huyser mit yr principai] heyldom der werdiger stat Colne.’ 

An American collector would look with longing, if not 
covetous, eyes at the tract, printed in 14.94, which contains, 


‘in the first place,the panegyric by Carolus Verardus of King 


Ferdinand, and, in the second, the Latin edition of the 
letter of Columbus, ‘de insulis nuper in mari Indico 
repertis.’ This has a fine figure of the Spanish king, and 
the well-known woodcuts in which the marvels of the New 
World are interpreted by a somewhat imaginative artist. 
Behind the title of the eulogy are verses by Sebastian Brant. 
There are echoes of the Reformation in the works of Luther, 
Calvin, Bucer, and in the Spanish Bible of 1569. The 
eternal question of fiction in libraries is raised by the pre- 
sence of ‘ Palmerin d’Oliva’ (Venetiis, 1611). 

The manuscripts include a MS. of Jerome, a fifteenth 
century Biblia, and some collections of sermons for Sun- 
days and festivals, perhaps the most notable being those of 
Thomas Hasselbach, One interesting volume contains 
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various traéts against the do¢trines of the Waldenses, the 
Lollards and other heretics. The name of Johannes Mer- 
stetter appears on p. 219, and the date, 1461, is notable 
for the archaic form of the 4. Of this MS. there is a brief 
notice by Dr. Herman Haupt in the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte” (B. x. S. 328). He notes that in the 
Prague University Library there is a MS. which _ 
closely with that at Michelstadt in the ordination form, 
and is in some respects an improvement on the text printed 
by Friess in Wiedemann’s ‘‘Oesterreichischer Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fiir Katholische Theologie” (1872, B. xi. S. 
258). It may be well to give this: ‘Nota quomodo 
ordinantur heresiarche seéte Waldensium primo promittunt 
certa vota: primum veram obedienciam in omnibus factis 
eundi de terra ad terram ad preceptum seniorum et reliqua 
ad obedienciam perfeétam spectancia, secundo castitatem, 
tertio voluntariam paupertatem, quartum omnino non 
[wanting in M] vivere de laboribus manuum suarum, 
quinto quod non redimant vitam suam in quocumque 
corporis periculo mendacio vel falso iuramento, sexto quod 
non debent habere maiorem confidenciam de parentibus aut 
consanguineis suis quam de aliis hominibus quibuscunque. 
demum instruuntur in articulis fidei, qui apud eos sunt 
septem: primus, quod deus in principio creavit celum et 
terram ; secundus, quod pater et filius et spiritus sanctus 
sunt unus deus; tertius, quod deus dedit legem Moysi in 
monte Synai; quartus, quod Christus natus sit de pura 
[wanting in M] virgine; quintus, quod ascendit in celum; 
sextus, resurreccionem mortuorum; septimus, iudicium 
vivorum et mortuorum. post quam professionem iubentur 
ad genuflexionem, tunc omnes et singuli heresiarche im- 
ponunt manum ordinando super caput et videtur eis, quod 
tradatur eis spiritus sancti gracia. deinde surgunt et 
transeunt [am]}plectendo se brachiis suis et quilibet eorum 
dicit cuilibet ordinando: bene venisti [sic] dileéte frater, et 
videtur eis, quod sint ordinati apostolorum more, et quidam 
eorum putant, quod sic ordinentur in sacerdotes; alii non 
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dubitant.’ In both MSS. there follows the passage given 
by Friess (S. 257): ‘ Reétores vero secte hereticorum 
Waldensium nominantur inter eos apostoli,’ etc. Dr. 
Haupt thinks that the Michelstadt MS. offers some im- 
provements upon the text of Friess. The Bohemian origin 
is evident in both MSS. in the form of the oath: ‘Ich 
schwere ein eyt . . . myn herren von Prag.’ It would 
be well if this Michelstadt MS. were pe analysed 
and examined. Our knowledge of the ‘heretics’ of the 
Middle Ages is somewhat scanty, and even unsympathetic 
opponents may throw some real light on their methods of 
thought and life. 

The main interest of the Michelstadt Library is in its 
incunabula, more than a hundred in number. The cata- 
logue of these, drawn up, as already mentioned, by the 
late Herr Wagner, should be printed. It is carefully 
compiled and has references to Hain. We are probably 
justified in regarding these books, though no longer 
chained, as once the personal possessions of Matz and 
those who helped him in the foundation of the library. 
It is, therefore, of interest to see what is their character, 
as they probably represent the library of an active and 
learned priest at the close of the fifteenth century. It is 
almost exclusively professional in its outlook, as will be 
seen from the following partial enumeration in which the 
references to Hain are added to save any full transcript of 
the titles. There is the Vulgate Bible (3053), and German 
translation (3135), the Concordance of Conradus de Ala- 
mannia (5629), the ‘ Glossa’ of Nicolaus de Lyra (10369), 
the harmony of the Evangelists of Zacharias Chrysopolita 
(5023), St. Gregory (7946, 7983), Gritsch (8075), Guil- 
lerinus (8238), the comments on the Psalter of Bruno, 
Bishop of Wurzburg (4012), of Peter Lombard (10202), 
and of Johannes de Turrecremata (15689, 15707). Of 
this once famous divine there are three other works 
(15721, 15738), including a traé&t on the efficacy of holy 
water. This was written ‘contra Petrum Anglicum 
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hereticorum defensorem in Bohemie.’ The names of 
Anselm (1131), Jerome (8565), Bernard (2863), Augustin 
(2103), and Bonaventura (3483), also occur. The 
‘Jhesuida’ of Hieronymus de Vallibus (15839) is a 
poem on the passion of Christ. The ‘ Variloquus’ of 
Melber was a vocabulary for the use of preachers (1 1022). 
Sermons form a strong feature in the library. The col- 
leé&tions of Caracciolo (4421, 4469, 4493), of Albertus 
Magnus (471), Soccus (14827, 14829), Peregrinus 
(12581), Jacobus de Clusa (9329), Dan (5919), Leonardus 
de Utino (16126), Martinus Polonus (10855-6), and 
Bernardinus de Busti (4162, 4164), must often have been 
a godsend to a hardworked priest with no leisure for the 
composition of a sermon. The Mainz Missal (11331) 
and the undated indulgence of Adolf, bishop of the see, 
would have a local as well as a professional interest for 
the founders of the Michelstadt Library. The ‘ Constitu- 
tiones’ of Clement V. (5413, 5418), and the ‘ Rationale’ 
of Durante (6465, 6483) may be named. Of miscellaneous 
theological writers there are Alanus ab Insulis (391), 
Thomas Aquinas (1402, 1430, 1459), Gerson (7652, 
7688, 7717, 7724), Hugo de S. Victore (g023), Nider 
(11813, 11838), Anthoninus de Florentia (1245), Guillel- 
mus, Bishop of Paris (8310, 8317). There would prob- 
ably be anxious references, at times, to Bernardin of 
Siena, on contracts and usury (2835), to Johannes Andrea 
on the tree of consanguinity (1018), to the book in which 
Annius foretold from the Apocalypse the triumph of the 
Church over the Turks and Saracens (1129), to the 
treatise on tithes of Conradus of Summenhart (15177), and 
to the ‘Malleus Maleficarum’ of Henricus Institoris 
(9238). The treatise onthe four cardinal virtues by Hen- 
ricus Ariminensis (1649) may once have been a useful work 
on ethics, but now, like so many books of that period, has 
ceased to be literature, and is only a document for the 
history of printing ! The colophon reads: ‘ Arte i impres- 
soria Argentine artificiose effigiatas, feliciter explicit.’ 
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There is humour of a kind in the title of the ‘Summa 
Angelica’ of Angelus de Clavisio (5385). The ‘ Epistolae 
in Cardinalatu editae’ of Aineas Sylvius, the ‘ Martyrum 
Sanctorum,’ and ‘ Panoramia’ of Bishop Ivo, would also 
be useful to clerics, 

Literature in the Middle Ages was largely theological, 
but even then there were books which, more or less, dealt 
with things in general. With these we may perhaps place 
the ‘ Pantheologia’ of Reynerus de Pisis (13014), the 
better known work of Bartholomew de Glanville (2502, 
2504), and the ‘ Speculum Peregrinarum Questionum’ of 
Bartholomew Sibylla, which treats of theology, law, philo- 
sophy, and astrology, of the soul, heaven, hell, good 
angels, bad angels, and many other things. Philosophy, 
which was Aristotelian, of a kind, is represented by 
Michael Franciscus de Insulis (7341), Evrardus de Anno- 
fordia (6756), and Johannes Versor (16028, 16033). 
The literary articles are few. There is Johannes Tor- 
tellius’s ‘Commentarium grammaticum de orthographia 
dictionum e Graecis traétarum opus’ (15566), and the 
‘Catholicon’ of Johannes Balbus, printed by Koberger 
in 1476 (2258). The ‘Institutes’ of Justinian (9609, 
9625) should be named. The only other classical writer 
is Boethius (3355). With him we may name Johannes 
de Tambaco, the author of ‘Consolatio Theologiae’ 
(15236). 

The historians make a poor show. To Eusebius 
(6708), Comester (5529), Schedel (14509, 14511), and 
Rolewinck (6919) must be added some traéts relating to 
events that were recent in the days when the Church 
Library at Michelstadt was founded. Verard’s eulogy of 
Ferdinand (15942) has already been named. There is 
also the Panegyric on the Emperor Maximilian of Jacobus 
Locher (10153), and the ‘Epithalmion’ on his marriage 
by Jason de Mayno (10970). 

The desire and hope of Eastern travel may account 
for the presence of Brant’s ‘ Hierosolymae’ (3735) and 
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Ludolf’s description of the Holy Land (10307). For 
the study of the Jewish question there was provided an 
edition of Josephus (9455) and the tract (9464) entitled : 
‘De Judaeorum et Christianorum communione et con- 
versatione ac constitutionum super hac re innovatione’ 
(Argentorati, Martin Flack), 

The notions of the middle age as to political economy 
and kingcraft are represented by the edition printed at 
Venice in 1498, of ‘ Egidius Romanus de Regimine Prin- 
cipum.’ This work is now only remembered as the place 
whence Jacques de Cessoles collected most of the material 
for the moralization of chess, of which Caxton’s version 
is an interesting document in our earlier English litera- 
ture. It was from his love for ‘De Regimine Principum’ 
and its author that Sir Richard de Clare first planted the 
Augustinian order in England. 

A library like that at Michelstadt is one in which a 
book lover might be content to browse for a long while 
and in a leisurely fashion. The limited time at our dis- 
posal passed all too quickly. Our way back was once 
more through the green forest, and when, late in the 
evening, we again reached Miltenberg am Main, it was 
with pleasant memories of the little library founded by a 
lover of learning in the heart of the Odenwald four hun- 
dred years ago. 


Witiiam E. A. Axon. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION CONFERENCE. 











eS) HE commercial capital of Devonshire is 
es) justly proud of its historic record, and it 
ae] PX will, no doubt, duly cherish the fact that 
the first Annual Conference of the Library 
(Y Association during the twentieth century, 
—=YnH being also the first during the reign of 
King Edward VII., was held at ‘Mother Plymouth 
sitting by the sea.’ It will have an additional reason for 
this remembrance, since the date of the Conference 
synchronized with the completion; of the first quarter of a 
century of public library work in Plymouth itself, where 
the library was opened in 1876. 

The programme, if lacking in novelty and daring, was 
of a decidedly useful order, and contained possibilities of 
spirited and educative debates, which—to be perfectly 

rank—were seldom realized. This, however, is perhaps 

less unfortunate than might be imagined, for it is the 
writer's firm conviction that a large part of the value of 
these conferences arises from the private conversations and 
the unofficial interchange of opinion which goes on between 
members during the period they are together assembled. 
That, at least, has been one member’s experience. 

The presidential address, delivered by Mr. G. K. 
Fortescue, of the British Museum, consisted of two 
unequal parts. The first was by way of prelude, and 
remarked upon the real and lasting good accomplished by 
the Association. It suggested, in passing, that, as the 
Association held its first meeting in 1878, and would pre- 
sently reach its twenty-fifth year, ‘“‘we may keep our 
jubilee year, after the precedent of Papal jubilees’—a 
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merely pious opinion, we fear, for the jubilee of the passing 
of the first Public Library Ac& has recently been permitted 
to pass without notice of any kind. In the second portion 
of his graceful address the President turned to the congenial 
task of tracing the recent history of the British Museum 
Library. The accession of His Most Gracious Majesty 
King Edward VII. to the throne had, he regretted, de- 
prived the Museum of a trustee who had ‘done very 
much to promote the very best interests of every depart- 
ment of it’; but the election of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cornwall and York to fill the vacancy happily preserved 
the Royal link from being broken. These were the pre- 
liminaries, and now he approached the real subject of his 
discourse, the completion of the great printed Catalogue of 
Printed Books in the Museum. The failure of 1841, 
when the first and last portion of a printed catalogue, con- 
sisting solely of the letter A, was produced, retarded the 
printing of a complete catalogue for exaétly forty years, 
and during this time the children of letters wandered in a 
wilderness of manuscript catalogues, three thousand in all. 
In 1881 the printed catalogue, now just completed, was 
decided upon. During the ensuing nineteen years the 
work was pushed steadily forward, and now in its com- 
pleted form it consists of four hundred parts, containing 
an estimated aggregate of nearly four millions and a half 
of entries. Each year sees an addition of between thirty 
and forty thousand entries, and a supplement is in course 
of publication. It is, of course, an author catalogue—the 
world knows what Mr. Fortescue himself has done in the 
provision of subject-indexes—but the old manuscript lists 
have been revised and edited, and long headings, Bible, 
Liturgies, Shakespeare, and a hundred others have been 
brought into helpful order by mes and by skilful 
arrangement. The catalogue was very far from perfect, 
but in comparison with possible rivals it was a case of 
‘ Eclipse first and the rest nowhere.’ Speaking of different 
forms of catalogues, Mr. Fortescue expressed the opinion 
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that, ‘ for student and librarian alike, the two-fold cata- 
logue, author and subject, each in its own division, is the 
best catalogue a library can have, and the dictionary cata- 
logue the very worst.’ It must be added, however, that 
later, during the Conference, the President confessed that 
the modern dictionary-catalogue differed from the particular 
form of which he spoke, a faét which somewhat modified 
the views above expressed. A few discursive remarks 
upon librarianship brought his interesting address to a 
close. 

It will not be necessary to attempt an epitome of all the 
papers brought before the meeting. That of Mr. Wright 
(Plymouth) was printed and taken as read ; a most sensible 
precedent, followed in the case of the other local papers. 
The gain in time for discussing debatable points was felt 
and appreciated. The Association will do well to follow 
this custom whenever local circumstances will permit of it. 
Mr. Greenwood’s paper on the late Mr. Edward Edwards 
threatened to run to a great length, and he was well advised 
to omit long passages. Evidently Mr. Greenwood has 
gone to great pains to acquire information, and he may 
claim to be the best authority upon the subject. No 
doubt his appreciation of this founder of the public library 
movement will appeal with great force to members, when 
it can be quietly read in the official journal of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. E. A. Baker (Derby) was the first to touch 
practical subjects, his paper on ‘ Book Reviews’ being sug- 
gestive and amusing. He summed up reviews as falling 
into one or other of the following groups: (1) the learned 
or judicial ; (2) the appreciative and discursive; (3) the 
‘slating’; and (4) the smart journalese, which was no 
review at all. Annotated guide-books were of more real 
help than reviews, and he suggested that by combination 
a fuller series of such guides could be produced. The 
members would have none of his —— that the safest 
plan was to cut out various reviews for comparison, as in 
many instances much of the interest in the book would 
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have evaporated ere this comparison could be made. Mr. 
Dent’s (Ashton) paper on the ‘ Librarian as a help to the 
reader,’ was quietly suggestive. It amounted to a plea 
for a study of the idiosyncrasies of readers, and for higher 
culture of the library staff. Mr. Minto (Perth) dealt with 
the ‘ Bibliography of local literature.’ He urged the im- 
portance of preserving every scrap of printed matter which 
could conceivably be of interest to the future historian of 
the distri. He expressed the view that the compilation 
of local bibliographies could not well be undertaken by a 
single person, and that while co-operation would facilitate 
their compilation, the Association should draw up a code 
of rules to promote uniformity of treatment. 

The second day’s meeting was held at Devonport, and 
was chiefly devoted to reference library work. Mr. Pacy 
(Westminster) dealt with the question of the reference 
library versus the lending department, upon broad and 
general lines. Each had its allotted sphere of usefulness, 
but whereas the latter showed the greater figures, the quality 
of its work could not compare with that of the former 
section. Having established this position he deprecated 
the rage for statistics, and urged that the reference library 
should be carefully and jealously built up. The quality of the 
work done would atone for a paucity of figures in the report. 
Various methods of treating the reference library were 
considered ; selection, local collections, specialization, and 
centralization ; but space forbids their recapitulation here. 
The point to be noted is that the Conference woke up to 
a spirited discussion, which, if it elicited few suggestions 
of practical value, showed, at all events, that librarians are 
paying increasing attention to the work of this department. 
One suggestion was that too much is expended upon 
magazines and newspapers, and that newspaper-rooms 
should: be discontinued. There is something to be said 
for this. The question was discussed at a comparatively 
recent monthly meeting, and it was then seen that there was 
also something to be said against it. Mr. Jast explained 
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how a reference library issue was built up at Croydon, by 
the introduétion of the safeguarded open-access system into 
that department Readers took from the shelves such 
books as they chose. They were particularly requested 
not to attempt to replace them, both to prevent the mis- 
placement of the books, and because all books found lying 
upon tables were counted as issues. The discussion on 
this paper was disappointing. Perhaps folks are wearying 
of hearing of open-access; but if the system is successfully 
managed in the lending department, there seems to be no 
reason why it should not be equally successful in the other ; 
and, speaking impartially, there really appears to be a 
stronger case to be made out for open-access here than in 
the more miscellaneous lending library. There was, how- 
ever, a general consensus of opinion that the idea of count- 
ing up all the volumes left lying upon the tables was a fine 
device for increasing the recorded issues in a perfedtly 
legitimate way. 

Mr. Caddie (Stoke) armed himself with a specially pre- 
pared map of the Potteries to depict the wastefulness of 
the library system in that district. Stoke, Burslem, Longton, 
and the other towns in that peculiar distrié&t, were so inter- 
mixed that only a specialist knew where one boundary 
ended and another town began. Yet each had its own 
library, and in each there was to a large extent the same 
stock of books. Combination would enable this to be 
adjusted, and then it would become possible to do what 
could not now be attempted, viz., to purchase something like 
a reference library, even if one of small extent. Mr. Caddie 
made the amazing statement that in no one of the Pottery 
District libraries was there anything approaching a decent 
apology for a collection of works on pottery. Neglect such 
as this should be checked. The Association has resolved 
to hold one of its monthly meetings in the Potteries, and 
it is to be hoped that the various municipal authorities may 
see their way to fall into line for the common good. 

One other paper was read at Devonport, that of Mr. 
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Ogle (Bootle). It was upon a subject that Mr. Ogle has 
almost made his own; the ‘ Mutual relationship of Public 
Library and Technical School.’ It may be summed up as 
a further plea for co-operation between these two educa- 
tional departments. The technical school develops skill : 
the library stores the records of skilful methods. Librarians 
should assist in the formation of technical school-libraries, 
and the school should pay for such services, either by a 
grant from its funds or in some other way. 

The final session was given up to the kindred topics of 
classification and cataloguing. Mr. Taylor (Bristol) con- 
fined himself to the ways and means of carrying out shelf 
classification, which is becoming more and more pressing. 
Mr. Hulme (Patent Office) treated of the ‘ Construction of 
the subject catalogue in scientific and technical libraries.’ 
Mr. Doubleday (Hampstead) asked the Conference to 
express its opinion as to the relative merits of dictionary 
catalogues versus class guides for lending-libraries, himself 
defending dictionary catalogues, while Mr. Quinn (Chelsea) 
held a brief for the class guide. Mr. Hulme, who repre- 
sented a highly specialized library, said that the subject 
catalogue fell into one of two styles—that of the title-subject 
form, or the class catalogue. Groups of logically defined 
and correlated headings were essential for the proper 
division of the subject matter; and he argued that the 
arrangement of these groups was of small importance so 
long as it was done systematically upon a principle that 
readers could follow. 

The real battle was waged over the question of the 
relative merits of dictionary catalogues and class-guides., 
Mr. Doubleday based his defence of the former partly upon 
its simplicity, partly upon its encyclopedic character, and 
generally because the system, in addition to merits of its own, 
incorporated most of the advantages of the class-guides. He 
acknowledged the greater expense of their production, but 
held that this could be reduced by using linotype, which 
should be kept standing for use in future editions; and urged 
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that the greater effectiveness of the larger system more than 
counterbalanced the heavier first expense as compared with 
that of class-guides. He did not advocate this style of 
catalogue for special or for reference libraries ; and thought 
that the only way of being completely catalogued and always 
up to date was by the card system. To this he would add 
a good, annotated dictionary catalogue, and (if circumstances 
appeared to warrant it) such separate class-lists as might 
appear to be desirable. Mr. Suinn complained that a 
large proportion of diétionary catalogues were wretched 
lists of ill-digested information, and that ease of compilation 
was their chief recommendation, But the excellence of 
modern classification schemes made it also easy to produce 
simple, scientific, and efficient class-guides, which could be 
compiled quickly and published at small cost. The dis- 
cussion which ensued was lengthy and discursive, but it 
was clear that the majority of those who took part in it 
were convinced that the diétionary system, for lending 
library work, was decidedly the best. The question has so 
often been mooted in the smaller meetings of the Associa- 
tion that it will be a relief to have had this strong expression 
of opinion, so that the matter may not for some time to 
come again trouble the vexed souls of librarians. It was 
perhaps to be regretted that the linotype suggestion was 
not taken up; but, inasmuch as this form of printing 
would be applicable to any style of catalogue, we would 
suggest that the matter be not allowed to drop without 
some further discussion and inquiry. The exhibition of 
catalogues announced in connection with the cataloguing 
papers was a failure. A good number of catalogues, class- 
lists and journals was received, but owing to the cramped 
conditions under which the Conference met the exhibits 
could not be displayed. This was a great pity, and many 
expressions of disappointment were heard. The Council 
might do worse than attempt to organize a similar collec- 
tion for preservation and occasional display. 
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AN INDEX TO BOOK-PRICES CURRENT, 1887-1896. By 
Wituiam Jaccarp. (Elliot Stock.) 


Wess FTER fourteen years of existence Mr. 
(SE hy) Slater’s ‘ Book-Prices Current’ is so firmly 
FAYURAY established in the book-world that it is 
wi superfluous to expatiate on its usefulness. 
a M. Dauze has imitated it in France, Mr. 

ee =) Livingston in the United States, and for 
a few years a cheaper rival sprang up to compete with it 
in England, but could not contrive to hold its own. Now 
an industrious compiler has arisen to make it still more 
useful by publishing an ‘ Index’ to the first ten years, 
1887 to 1896, thus greatly lightening the task of hunting 
for the less common books, which, unlike Gilbert a 
Beckett’s ‘ Comic Histories,’ cannot be found in profusion 
in every volume. We could wish that Mr. Jaggard had 
taken the whole fourteen years as his province, thus bring- 
ing down the record to the end of the century; but no 
doubt epitomizing even the shorter period he has chosen 
presented a sufficiently tedious and laborious task. In this 
and other respects, like Mr. Slater’s own volumes, his 
work is sufficiently indispensable to be able to defy criticism. 
Many book-lovers, however, and many booksellers also, 
will regret that in going back to the original entries 
Mr. Jaggard has done so little to enlarge the vy of the 
indexes to the separate volumes. In France for many 





years a fine binding has given a value to worthless books 
with which first editions of Moliére, or specimens of early 
French printing, can scarcely compete. English col- 
lectors are following fast on the same road, but with 
no guidance from either Mr. Slater or Mr. Jaggard, in 
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whose indexes such names as Samuel Mearne or Roger 
Payne may be looked for without result. Among English 
printers Caxton and William Morris are recognized, but 
those of the four intermediate centuries are severely ig- 
nored. Under the heading ‘Pynson Publications’ we 
have indeed three entries, but as an epitome of the books 
printed by Pynson sold during ten years this is scarcely 
less humorous than the playful jest by which under ‘ De 
Worde, Wynkyn, we are invited to turn to ‘ Worde,’ 
only to find that no such entry exists. Among illustrators 
Mr. Slater and Mr. Jaggard recognize Bewick, Blake, 
Cruikshank, and Phiz, with perhaps some other moderns ; 
but they have nothing to tell us of Elstrack or Marshall, 
or others of the men whose engravings give to many 
English books printed between 1590 and 1650 their 
chief value. Foreign printers, illustrators, and binders 
are treated in the same way. If we remark that the name 
of Gutenberg does not occur in Mr. Jaggard’s index, he 
may retort that the ‘higher critics’ of bibliography will 
not admit that he ever printed anything; but this is not 
the case with Schoeffer, or Jenson, or Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, or dozens of other printers unrecognized by 
Mr. Jaggard, though their imprints add scores of pounds 
to the value of the books in which they occur. Again, 
did no books bound for Grolier, or Maioli, or Canevari, 
or by the Padeloups, the Eves, or Le Gascon, come under 
the hammer during these ten years, or have London book- 
buyers always been fortunate enough to pick them up at 
prices beneath Mr. Slater’s limit of a pound, so that he 
and Mr. Jaggard are absolved from making record of them? 
Mr. Slater holds the field, and can praétically do what he 
pleases; and it has pleased him to ignore three of the 
most important elements which influence the book-prices 
with which he is concerned. It is more than disappointing 
to find that Mr. Jaggard, though he has gone back to the 
original catalogue-entries, in which the necessary informa- 
tion is given, has imitated his example. If the question 
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were only one of book-prices we should not greatly care. 
The mercantile side of collecting is not that in which we 
are interested. But to the student of the history of print- 
ing, binding, or book-illustration, it is worse than annoy- 
ing to find that so great an opportunity has been missed. 
Bibliographers of various tastes are endeavouring to com- 
pile lists of all the books printed by Wynkyn, of all the 
books illustrated by William Marshall, of all the books 
bound for Grolier. However carefully they peruse sale- 
catalogues they know that many of these escape them. 
With only a slight amount of extra trouble it would have 
been possible for Mr. Jaggard to present a list of all those 
that came into the English market during a period of ten 
years, as it would be possible for Mr. Slater to give this 
information for each year covered by his annual volumes. 
But Mr. Slater and Mr. Jaggard care for none of these 
things, though they might double the value of their books, 
and double the number of buyers to whom they would 
appeal, if they would only pay a little attention to the 
elements of value with which many collectors and all 
students are mainly concerned. Even on the purely liter- 
ary side, which alone they seriously consider, Mr. Jag- 
gard’s index is defaced by blunders which can be attri- 
buted only to great carelessness or great ignorance. But 
while it is annoying to find editions of the same work 
broken up into two series under slightly different titles, 
or to find Latin titles perverted into strange forms, these 
errors are not really misleading, while in many cases the 
sequence of editions is set forth with admirable clearness. 
Our quarrel with Mr. Jaggard is not that he has made 
some errors which a better scholar might have avoided, 
but that he leaves us desiring an entire supplementary 
index, and one which from many points of view would be 
far more important than that which he has given us. Yet, 
however much we may grumble at the opportunity he has 
thrown aside, we shall probably use his book most days of 
the week for a good many years, and as no one else 
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seemed inclined to do the work, we must give him at least 
the credit and the thanks which belong to the donors of 
half-loaves. We could wish that this ‘ Index,’ like ‘ Book- 
Prices Current’ itself, were very much better, yet with all 
their faults both books remain extremely useful. 


A GUIDE TO THE EXHIBITION IN THE KING’S 
LIBRARY, BRITISH MUSEUM, illustrating the history of 
printing, music-printing, and book-binding. Printed by order of 
the Trustees. Price 64. 


Tue rearrangement of the books in the King’s Library at 
the British Museum has now been completed by the issue, 
at a popular price, of an illustrated Guide to the Exhibi- 
tion, which is obviously intended to serve as a short history 
of European printing and bookbinding, with the exhibits 
as illustrative examples. The changes in the Exhibition 
itself help this development of the Guide, there being a 
greater unity of interest in the books shown, and many 
gaps in the historical sequence having been filled up. 
Thus France, the Low Countries, and Spain, all of which 
were rather poorly represented in the old Exhibition 
(Spain can hardly be said to have been represented at all) 
now obtain their fair share of space, while the English 
exhibits, in addition to being much better shown, have 
multiplied threefold. The show-cases thus contain suffi- 
cient material really to illustrate the history of printing 
in the chief countries of Europe, and not only the notes 
appended to each entry in the Guide, but a little disserta- 
tion prefixed to the account of the contents of each show- 
case will enable visitors to realize the place which the 
exhibited books take in the history. As an example of 
the method pursued, we may take the preface and first 
entry from the Pynson show-case, the kindness of the 
Trustees of the British Museum allowing us at the same 
time to reproduce the illustration by which the text is 
accompanied. 
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Ricuarp Pynson was a native of Normandy and probably learnt print- 
ing at Rouen. Slight, but sufficient, indications show that he took over 
Machlinia’s business in 1490 or 1491, and while making arrangements 
for carrying it on he had three legal books printed for him by 
Guillaume Le Talleur of Rouen. He also took Le Talleur’s device 
as the model for the earliest of his own. His first dated book is a 
* Doétrinale’ printed in November, 1492, of which the only copy 
known is in the Grammar School Library at Appleby. When this 
was published he had already printed a fine edition of Chaucer’s 
‘Canterbury Tales.’ During the fifteenth century Pynson is known 
to have printed over seventy books, and from 1500 to his death in 
1529 or 1530, upwards of three hundred more, his total output being 
thus rather more than half that of Wynkyn de Worde. About 1510 
he was appointed printer to Henry VIII., and fully deserved this dis- 
tinction, his books being better printed and of a more important 
character than those of Wynkyn. He also took much more pains in 
illustrating them, though for this he seems to have been dependent 
mainly on foreign woodcuts or woodcutters. On his death his business 
was taken over by Robert Redman. 


1. 1492.—Chaucer. The boke of the Tales of Canter- 


burie. 


Reprinted from Caxton’s second edition, with new illus- 
trations. The state of Pynson’s device in this book shows 
that it ,;was printed earlier than the ‘ Doétrinale’ of Novem- 
ber, 1492. 


Much care has obviously been taken to secure precision 
of statement, and in matters of controversy, such as the 
date of block books, the origin of printing, and the so- 
called Costeriana, to give ascertained faéts rather than to 
advocate theories. 

After the printing exhibition come two very interesting 
cases devoted to first editions of famous English books ; 
then a case devoted to early Greek and Hebrew books; 
and another with some specimens of illuminated books 
and early experiments in colour printing. The music 
exhibition is arranged as before, as far as possible in 
chronological order, but is now spread over two cases 
instead of one. For the bookbindings the same plan is 
pursued as for the specimens of printing, the books of 
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each country being arranged chronologically in a separate 
case, and the Guide supplying a brief historical survey as 
well as a description of the particular book. As a com- 
plement to the note about Pynson, we give here the 
summary of the fortunes of English binding, together with 
a reproduction of the illustration of the work of Samuel 
Mearne. 


The imitation of Italian artistic binding quickly spread over the 
greater part of Europe, reaching England in the latter part of the reign 
of Henry VIII. Thus we find Thomas Berthelet, the king’s printer 
and binder, in a bill which is extant, charging that monarch the sum 
of £117 04, 634. for supplying certain works, and also for printing and 
binding various books and proclamations, some of them being described 
as ‘gorgiously gilted on the leather,’ with ‘ arabaske drawing in golde 
on the transfile,’ and others as bound ‘after the facion of Venice.’ 
These ‘gorgiously gilted’ bindings quickly superseded the plain 
stamped ones of Reynes, Pynson, Notary and other early English 
binders, of which examples are shown in Case XXXI.; and up to 
nearly 1570 the imitation of Italian designs still continued, the bind- 
ings on the books of the English colleétor Thomas Wotton being 
frankly modelled on those made for Grolier. As in printing, however, 
so in bookbinding, the work of John Day, carried on with the aétive 
help of Archbishop Parker, shows marked originality, and his bindings 
in brown calf, with white inlays, are especially notable. Throughout 
the century, also, another native style of binding, that in embroidered 
velvet, continued in use, being exchanged under the Stuarts for the 
gayer and more elaborate, but not more decorative, embroidery on 
silk and satin with silver guimp. In leather bindings the French 
‘fanfare’ style failed to cross the Channel, but the ‘semis’ was exten- 
sively used in England at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Under Charles I. a lighter style of decoration came into fashion, and 
bindings of considerable beauty and originality were produced at 
Oxford and Cambridge, as well as in London. After the Restoration 
the royal binder, Samuel Mearne, by a combination of the pointillé 
work of Le Gascon, with larger sprays and with the curious gabled 
reétangles known as ‘Cottage’ designs, produced some very pleasing 
work, the general effect of which is hardly diminished by the 
irregularities in its execution, Under Mearne and his successors this 
style of decoration enjoyed a long life, lasting with slight modifications 
till the reign of George II. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
English binding was at a very low ebb, but Roger Payne, who began 
work a little before 1770, speedily revived the art, and was a worthy 
rival of the best French binders. 
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A point which may be noted as an improvement in 
this Guide is that in the entries in each section prominence 
is given no longer to the authorship and title of the book ; 
but to the place of printing or binding, and to the name 
of the printer or binder, or, failing a binder’s name, to an 
indication of the style in which the book is worked. It 
only remains to add that the Guide is excellently printed, 
though we have noticed two misprints in it. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. Compiled 
by J. R. Boosé, Librarian. 


We are not able as a rule to find room in our pages for 
notices of library-catalogues, but that of the additions 
to the library of the Royal Colonial Institute since 1894 
partakes so much of the nature of a bibliography that we 
must make an exception to our practice. How rapidly 
the library has grown during the last six years is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that, while the original catalogue con- 
tained seven hundred pages, this first supplement contains 
over a thousand. The arrangement follows that of the 
1895 volume, save that the sections have been increased 
from seventy to seventy-seven, mainly owing to the re- 
arrangement of the divisions of Africa, and the inclusion 
of some new seétions, such as Colonial Fiction, Egypt and 
the Soudan, and the South African War, as to which a 
very large collection of books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles has already been brought together. The catalogue 
opens with an Index of Authors, running to two hundred 
and sixty-five pages of small print, with nearly sixty entries 
on every page. The class-catalogue which follows is 
arranged under the seventy-seven sections already men- 
tioned. These begin with a few general headings (chiefly 
Colleétions of Voyages and Travels), and then take as 
their basis the geography of the British Empire, with 
more general headings at the end, such as the history of 
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the British Colonies, Colonial Botany and Flora, Colonial 
Poetry, Fiction, Literary Miscellanies, Transactions of 
Societies and Reports, Almanacks, Newspapers, Photo- 
graphs, Parliamentary Papers, etc., some of these, however, 
being subdivided geographically. Under each section the 
arrangement is chronological, according to the date of 
publication. This works well enough in the smaller 
sections, but in long ones, such as that of ‘ Cape Colony, 
Bechuanaland, etc.,’ which extends to thirty-six pages, in 
default of closer classification the need is felt of a much 
fuller Index of Colonies and Subjeéts than is given. With 
this exception we have nothing but praise for Mr. Boosé’s 
catalogue, which has been most carefully seen through 
the press, is admirably printed, and with the names of 
authors in a type which catches the eye at once. The 
great feature of the catalogue is the treatment of every 
magazine article as if it were a separate work. The 
library at the end of last year contained 43,756 volumes 
and pamphlets, all relating to India and the Colonies, and 
the two volumes of its catalogue form the nearest approach 
to a bibliography of ‘ Greater Britain’ which has yet been 
attempted, 


THE OLDEST TYPE-PRINTED BOOK IN EXISTENCE: 
a Disquisition on the relative antiquity of the Pfister and Mazarin 
Bibles and the 65-line A Catholicon. By Grorce Wasnincron 
Moon. Privately printed. 

Mr. WasHincTon Moon’s attempt to prove that the65 line 

edition of the ‘Catholicon’ is the earliest printed book is 

the most bewildering essay in argument that we have ever 
tried to understand. After reading it several times we have 
only the vaguest idea of what his case is intended to rest on. 

On page 3 he quotes, or misquotes, from the ‘ Annales of 

Trithemius’ (1513) the sentence as to Gutenberg and his 

associates : ‘In primus [sic] igitur characteribus literarum 

in tabulis ligneis per ordinem scriptis formisque compositis 
vocabularium ‘‘Catholicon” nuncupatum impresserunt,’ 
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This quotation is heralded, as if to add to its importance, 
by the statement that it comes to us ‘on the authority of 
Scheeffer himself, as recorded by Trithemius.’ But pages 
5 and 6 are devoted to destroying the fabric thus reared. 
‘Unfortunately,’ wearetold, ‘ Trithemius believed Scheeffer’s 
statement, and recorded it as coming from one of the highest 
authorities; and by so doing misled subsequent writers.’ 
Chapter I. thus seems to cancel itself, and we start afresh 
in Chapter II. with a discussion of the 36-line and 42-line 
Bibles carried on without any reference to the indulgences 
of 1454, partly printed in the same types. The evidence 
also of the rubricated copy of the 42-line edition in the 
‘ Bibliotheque Nationale’ is light-heartedly set at nought, 
and on the ground of a purely @ priori theory as to punctua- 
tion, both Bibles are ruled out of court as claimants for 
the honour of being the first printed book. Having pre- 
viously argued against the likelihood of the first book being 
a Bible, Mr. Moon ends by supposing that there was a 
printed Bible earlier than either of those named, but that 
it has perished. We also gather incidentally that ‘ the 
Catholicon printed from wooden blocks,’ which we thought 
depended for its existence on a discredited statement of 
Trithemius, was a real entity, but that this perished also. 
At the end of Chapter II. we have thus got as far as the 
production and loss of an edition of the ‘Catholicon’ not 
to be identified with that mentioned in Mr. Moon’s title. 
In Chapter III. we are informed that if the first, or ‘ so-called 
first type-printed book, as well as all its little pioneers, has 
perished, the second great book takes its place; and that 
is said to be the “ 65-line A Catholicon;” see the Abbé 
Prosper Marchand’s ‘ Histoire de I’Imprimerie, 1740, 
part i, pp. 22, 24; and part il., p. 134." The reference 
is charmingly precise, but so far Mr. Moon has only told 
us of one ‘ Catholicon,’ and that we gather has perished, 
‘and we are loth to accept, on the authority of a writer in 
1740, the substitution of any other edition for it, as the 
second-first-printed book. We gather, however, from the 








= we hue 
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next page that it pleased the Dominican fathers, Quetif 
and Echard, to assert that the first complete type-printed 
book was a ‘ Biblia Latina,’ and the next an edition of the 
‘Catholicon,’ the Abbé Prosper Marchand remarking ap- 
provingly, ‘Ce sont la les deux premiéres de toutes les 
impressions du monde.’ Thus not only the Catholicon 
but the Bible has come to life again, and we are more 
puzzled than ever. Mr. Moon now notes that the 65-line 
*Catholicon ’ is generally agreed to have been printed at 
Strassburg, and enters into a discussion as to the identity 
of Mentelin and the R-printer; as to which it is only fair 
to say that he does not write much more confusedly than 
most of his predecessors on the same theme. His remain- 
ing argument, the only real one we can discover in his book, 
is that the 65-line A Catholicon is earlier than the edition 
dated 1460. He bases this claim on the theory that the 
piece of printing which is ‘without’ most things which 
modern books possess must be taken to be earlier than 
one in which any of these appear. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this offers no firm basis to argue on. Scheeffer 
used coloured initials in 1457, no other printer used them 
for years afterwards. Gering began work at Paris with a 
most elaborate system of punctuation (six different stops), 
and greatly simplified it in subsequent types. Title-pages 
appeared sporadically long before they came into general use. 
Some printers improved, others deteriorated ; the work of 
some who began to print long after the invention was per- 
fected is curiously ‘ primitive’ in appearance, and the 
methods of some very early printers are much more de- 
veloped than those of others. To take two nearly con- 
temporary books by different printers, and say that one 
must be earlier than the other because it is without this 
or that is the very height of rashness, Yet, as we have 
said, this is the only serious argument which we can extract 
from Mr. Moon’s monograph. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS AND WORK. 







Yess was the case last quarter, I am indebted to 
<4) correspondents for some interesting contri- 
‘| XS butions to these notes, andasis butcourteous, 
SS) they shall be given the place of honour. 
™ The first is by Mr. Axon, who writes: 
ew) §= ‘ In the undated tra¢t printed by William 
Copland but compiled by Robert Copland, entitled “ The 
Seven Sorrows that Women have when theyr Husbandes 
be Deade,” there is an “ envoy ” containing these lines: 






“Go lytle quayre, god gyve thee wel to sayle 
To that good shepp, ycleped Bertelet. 

For through it thou mayest the more prevayle 
Agaynst the rockes that blyndly ben yset 
Upon the land thy substance for to fret. 

And from all nacyons, if that be thy lot, 

Lest thou be hurt, medle not with a Scot.” 


This passage was quoted by Mr. H. R. Plomer in an 
interesting paper on Copland which appears in the “ Trans- 
actions” of the Bibliographical Society (vol. iii., p. 220). 
In the discussion which followed the reading of this notice, 
Mr. Gordon Duff “ pointed out that there was no reason 
to doubt that the references . . . were to the printers 
Thomas Berthelet and John Scot.” What Copland’s 
grievances were is unknown, but the passage quoted gives 
interest to the association of the names of Skot and Cop- 
land in a tract entitled “ The Golden Letany in Englyshe.” 
This was printed by John Skot at London, but bears no 
date. The only copy known is that in the John Rylands 
Library—the magnificent colieétion which Manchester 
owes to the munificence of Mrs. Enriqueta Rylands. The 
tract was formerly in the Farmer and Townely collections, 
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and is bound up with the “ Rosary” printed by Skot in 
1 $37. 

% At sig. c iii of the “ Golden Letanye”’ there is “ A deuote 
blyssynge in englysshe, lately translated out of frensshe by 
Robert Copland.” This reads: “ The holy crosse lie before 
me / the blyssynge of god be vpon me, with the blyssynge 
that god blyssed y®/ thre Kynges which Herode wolde 
haue slayne be I blyssed / the sonn of god be the defence 
of my heed /god be keper of my body, with y® holy 
blyssyng wherewith y® thre chyldren Sydrac, Misaac & 
Abednego were blissed, that Kyng Nabuchodonosar wolde 
haue brente be I blissed. God that alway art redy to 
helpe them that call to the with a good herte/ and 
pardonest theyr synnes, receyue my prayer / & all they 
that ben holden with y® chaynes of synne, the misericorde 
of thy pytye assoyle theym. A[men]. God be my good 
frende & helper this daye / and by his myght go & come 
safe and soude. Good lorde, strong & greate is thy 
vertue / thou created all thyng of nought be my defence 
& shelde agaynst all myne enemyes. I commende me to 
all holy sayntes by y® holy wordes of our lorde & of the 
blyssed Virgyn Mary his holy mother that none may do 
me yll. I cOmende me to al blissed soules & y® vertues 
of heuen so that none enemyes haue power to greue nor 
to vexe me from all good werkes / the whiche graunt the 
hole Trinitie, father, soune and holy goost. AMEN.” 

‘Did Copland make this translation for Skot, or did 
Skot “lift” it from some of the many publications of 
Copland? The incident at least shows the two men in a 
relation that may easily have given rise to misunderstand- 
ing or grievance. The matter is not mentioned in the 
careful and elaborate notices of the two printers con- 
tributed to the “ Dictionary of National Biography” by 
Mr. Tedder and Mr. Gordon Duff. Robert Copland, 
author, rhymer, translator, and printer, is a character of 
so much interest that it is desirable to put on record even 
the slightest facts relating to his career.’ 

II. GG 
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The second note has kindly been sent by a cor- 
respondent in South Africa as a supplement to a notice 
of the Durban Public Library and Reading Room in one 
of Mr. Boosé’s articles : 

‘ This Library is the largest in Natal. It was established 
in 1853, and from that year of small things it has steadily 
grown. Although a subscription library, it is helped by 
a Government grant just increased to £250. There is 
also a Corporation grant of (this year) £200, and the 
electric light is supplied without charge. The number 
of books on the shelves is 13,000, embracing Arts, Science, 
Natural History, Travels, History, Biography, Theology, 
Poetry and the Drama, and Fiction. A list of accessions 
is published every month. There are over 600 subscribers, 
paying a pound or thirty shillings each. The Reading 
Room, 30 ft. x 84 ft., is well supplied with newspapers 
and ‘magazines from all parts of the world. The building 
stands in its own ground, valued at £20,000, and the 
Librarian’s house is at the side. There is a project to 
put up a large building to house the Library, Museum, 
and Art Gallery. The Library is managed by a Com- 
mittee, half of whom are elected annually. The present 
Librarian—Mr. W. Osborn, who is very popular—was 
appointed in 1891. 


Booklovers who saw the selection from his manuscripts 
which Lord Crawford exhibited to the Bibliographical 
Society in 1898, will wonder most or least at the recent 
announcement of the sale of the entire collection to the 
John Rylands Library. To part with such treasures must 
be difficult; but while the magnificent metal and ivory 
bindings, and some of the illuminated manuscripts might 
arouse the envy of any private collector, a very large 
proportion of the eight thousand volumes are essentially 
students’ books, and in passing to a students’ library these 
attain their natural destination. Oriental manuscripts and 
magnificent Greek and Latin codices of the tenth century 
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are heirlooms which are hardly likely to find an apprecia- 
tive owner in every generation, and their collector may 
congratulate himself that the treasures so skilfully brought 
together are now placed beyond the risk of dispersal. 
One cannot but regret that the Morris manuscripts were 
not equally fortunate. 


The Bibliographical Society has opened its tenth session 
with a discussion on the Report of the Committee on 
Leathers used in Bookbinding, of which Mr. Wheatley 
gave an account in the last number of‘ The Library.’ 
In November Mr. Gray is to read a paper on the book- 
binders, stationers, and the solitary printer who worked at 
Cambridge in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The other papers of the session are on ‘ Early Editions of 
Milton, by Mr. Wynne Baxter; on ‘English Book 
Illustration,’ by Mr. Wheatley; on ‘English Educational 
Books in the seventeenth century,’ by Professor Watson ; 
and on Lace-Books, by Mr. E. F. Strange. English 
subjects are thus well to the front. 


Photographic processes have made it easy for book- 
sellers to adorn their catalogues with illustrations or fac- 
similes of types from the books they wish to sell, and they 
avail themselves of these more freely every year. The 
custom may easily defeat its own ends, as, if pictures 
become hackneyed by constant appearance in catalogues, 
it seems likely that their value will go down. But when 
the pictures are chosen from books of a period very little 
studied, their value to workers is great. Thus I feel a 
personal debt of gratitude to Messrs. Pickering and 
Chatto, whose two catalogues, crowded with illustrations, 
mostly from English seventeenth-century books, have 
acquainted me with many engravings previously unknown. 
A bibliography of these English books with engraved 
plates would be an interesting task to undertake, and 
whoever undertakes it will find these two catalogues 
among the best of the few guides with which he can start. 
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From Booksellers’ Catalogues to Booksellers’ Advertise- 
ments is an easy step. In the third volume of ‘ Biblio- 
graphica,’ Mr. Arber supplied other antiquaries in such 
matter with a starting-point by querying, “ Was Philemon 
Stephens the first English publisher who put a List of his 
Publications at the end of one of his books? In 1656 
Stephens printed lists of the ‘Rev. John Ley’s other 
works,’ and ‘A Catalogue of the other Books published 
by Dr. Owen, and sold by Philemon Stephens at the 
Gilded Lion, Paul’s Churchyard.’” I had never heard of 
these lists, or thought of the question, when Mr. Arber 
wrote, but his query was an invitation to keep one’s 
eyes open, and I have since found several lists which seem 
to be earlier. Thus ‘ David Dickson’s Brief Explication 
of the first Fifty Psalms,’ printed by T. M. for Ralph 
Smith, 1653, has at the end a list of twenty ‘ books 
printed for Ralph Smith at the Bible in Cornhill, neer the 
Royal Exchange,’ and the same author’s ‘Short Explana- 
tion of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews, Cam- 
bridge, printed by Roger Daniel for Francis Eglesfield 
and are to be sold at the Marygold in Paul’s Churchyard 
1649, has at the end the notice, ‘Courteous Reader, 
These Books following are printed and sold by Francis 
Eglesfield at the Marigold in Paul’s Churchyard,’ followed 
by a list of seventy-two books, mostly of divinity, but 
including Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides.’ Another early list is 
of ‘ Books printed for Humphrey Moseley’ at the end of 
Brome’s ‘ Five New Playes,’ 1653. All this is an excellent 
example of the usefulness of having a date round which to 
work, Without Mr. Arber’s tentative date for the first 
Publisher’s List these earlier ones might have passed un- 
noted ; but as soon as a bibliographer has the courage to 
hazard a guess (and Mr. Arber’s was very near the mark) 
it becomes easy for others to improve on it. 

Atrrep W. Pottarp, 
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Abingdon, printing at, 246. 

Acrostics, revealing authorship of 
‘Testament of Love’ and ‘ Hyp- 
nerotomachia Poliphili,’ $5 sg. 

Admission to Public Libraries in 
Great Britain, article on, 210-217. 

Age of admission to various Public 
Libraries, 214. 

Allan, George, private press of, at 
Blackwell Grange, 245. 

Allnutt, W. H., notes by, on the 
introduction of printing presses 
into the smaller towns of England 
and Wales (1750-1800), 242-259; 
on James Gaver as a printer, 384- 
388. 

Alnwick, printing at, 254. 

Alphabet, affords simplest method of 
classification, but needs supple- 
ment, 83, 88, 90. 

American Library Association, sys- 
tem of co-operative cataloguing 
started by, 106 sg.. 224; Melvil 
Dewey’s connection with, 337. 

American Notes, 106 sg., 218 sg. 

Ames, Joseph, part of his colleétion 
of titlepages now at British Mu- 
seum, 332. 

Anderson, H. C. L., report on de- 
tails of his management of Sydney 
Free Public Library, 183-185. 

Anderson, John, his catalogue of 
books printed at Belfast, 342, 347. 

Anderton, Basil, catalogue of books 
on the fine arts at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 85. 

Anne Boleyn, Queen, bindings 
stamped with her arms, 233. 

Antiquaries, Society of, colleétion of 
ballads and proclamation, 18. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, printing at, 244. 





Athenzum Club Library, outcry in | 


1842 as to condition of books of, 
312. 

Augsburg, woodcuts in early books 
printed at, 195. 

Australasia, allusion to, in the ‘ De 
Missione Legatorum Japonensium,” 
182; Petherick colleétion of books 
about, 260 sg.; Library Associa- 
tion of, 261. 

Australia, proposed federal library 
for, 260. 

Avignon, early experiments in print- 
ing at, 324. 

Axon, W. E. A., articles by: ‘ The 
Juvenile Library,’ 67-81; ‘Cornaro 
in English,’ 120-129; ‘The Li- 
censing of Montagu’s “* Miscellanea 
Spiritualia,” * 269-273 ; the Church 
Library at Michelstadt im Oden- 
wald, 405-412; Note on John Skot 
and Robert Copland, 432 9. 

Aylesbury, printing at, 249. 

Bacon, Francis, garbles quotation 
from Montaigne, 6; quotations 
from, in Walton's ‘ Angler,’ 7 59. ; 
Robert Barker accused of bribing, 
366. 

Bagford, John, his colleétions of 
ballads, title-pages, etc., 15 59.5 
note on those at the British Mu- 
seum attributed to him, 331 sg. ; 
his reference to Roger Norton, 


373. 

Baker, E. A., on Book-Reviews, 415. 

Ballinger, John, article on Admission 
to Public Libraries in Great Britain, 
210-217. 

Banbury, printing at, 246. 

Bancroft, Thomas, vicar of Bolton, 


74. 
Barker, Christopher, I., royal printer, 
notice of, 353. 
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Barker, Christopher, II., eldest son 
of Robert Barker, 354; marries 
Sarah Norton, 356; concerned in 
Barker and Norton's disputes, 
357 599. 

Barker, Christopher, III., grandson 
of Robert Barker, printer as his 
grandfather’s deputy for Charles I. 
at York, Nottingham, etc., 369; 
claims King’s Printing House on 
Restoration, 371 sg.; assigns his 
rights to Hills, etc., 373. 

Barker, Matthew, youngest son of 
Robert Barker, tries to eject mort- 
gagees from his father’s printing 
house, 370. 

Barker, Robert, I., royal printer, 
article on his printing house and 
lawsuits, 353-375- 

Barker, Robert, II., second son of 
Robert I., 354, 367. 

Bedford, printing at, 252. 

* Benione, the herb,” 10. 

Berlin Royal Library, its resources, 
280. 

Berwick-on-T weed, printing at, 242. 

Besancon, Jules de, one of Vérard’s 
artists, 324. 

Bible, English version of 1611, 
Robert Barker’s editions of, 354, 
359, 362; asserted payment by 
Barker of £3,500 for the transla- 
tion, 370; reference to the con- 
veyance in 1664 of a moiety of the 
manuscript, 373: the ‘ Gutenberg 
Bible,’ article on, by R. Proétor, 
60-66; probable number of copies 
rinted, 65; price of,65 : Malermi 
Bible, illustrations in, 205, 207. 

Bibliographical experts, need of, in 
libraries, 240 5g. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, career 
of Léopold Delisle at, 1, 2. 

Bill, John, lawsuits with Robert 
Barker as to King’s Printing 
House, 355-373. 

Binding. See Bookbinding. 

Bolton, printing at, 244. 

Bonifacius, Jo., lost edition of his 
* De honesta puerorum institutione,’ 
printed at Macao before 1590, 175. 

Bookbinder’s ticket, early English 
example of, 332. 
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Bookbinding, brief history of, in 
England, quoted, 426; details of, 
at St. Louis Public Library, 25 s9q.; 
leather used for, 311-320; ‘ For- 
geries in,’ 389-395 ; ‘Some popular 
errors as to old bindings,’ 231- 
237; stamps on, in Michelstadt 
Library, 406; suggested specifica- 
tions for both valuable and ordinary 
books, 334 59. 

Book-carriers at Library of Congress, 
282-292. 

Book Prices in the fifteenth century, 
191; review of Slater's ‘ Book Prices 
Current,’ 91-94; of W. Jaggard’s 
Index to, 420-423. 

Booksellers’ advertisements, 436. 

Boosé, J. R., articles on the libraries 
of Greater Britain, 183-189, 260- 
268; addendum to, 433; review 
of his ‘Supplement to the Cata- 
logue of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute,” 428. 

Bosworth, printing at, 248. 

Bourke, Yea printer at Water- 
ford, 343. 

Bradford, printing at, 252. 

Branch libraries, use of, should not 
disqualify for use of Central Li- 
brary also, 213. 

Brandis, Lucas, of Libeck, initials 
used by, 47 399. 

Brant, Sebastian, his interest in wood- 
cuts, 198 sg. 

Brent, Sir Nathaniel, as licenser of 
the press (1647), 269-271. 

Brentford, printing at, 245. 

Bridges, Rev. B., private press of, 247. 

Bridgewater, printing at, 245. 

Brighton, printing at, 250. 

‘ British Classics,’ cost of Whitting- 
ham reprints of, 155. 

British Columbia Legislative Library, 
progress of, 267 4. 

British Museum, colleétions of title- 
pages at, 331 sg.; completion of 
the Catalogue of Printed Books, 
102 59.3 Cp. 227 5g., 414; ‘Guide 
to the Exhibition in the King’s 
Library,’ reviewed, 423-428; Pan- 
izzi’s career at, 225-230. 

Broadsides, W. Y. Fletcher on Col- 
le&tors of, 12-19. 
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Brooklyn Public Library, circular of 
trustees as to qualifications of a 
librarian, 218-220. 

Brougham, Lord, helps Panizzi, 
226, 

Brown, J. D., article on Descriptive 
Cataloguing, 135-140. 

Browne, John, bookbinder, c. 1582, 
his ticket, 332. 

Buckingham, printing at, 249. 

Buckley, James, his papers on Water- 
ford Printing, 341. 

Bunyan, J., note on first edition of 
his ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 330 5g. 
Burton, Rob., colleéted broadsides, 

12 5g. 

Byddell, John, relations with Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, 385. 

Cabot Bibliography, review of Mr. 
G. P. Winship’s, 94-99. 

Caddie, Mr., note of his paper on 
libraries in the Potteries, 417. 

Caesaris and Stoll, account of their 
press at Paris, 326. 

Caillaut, Antoine, probably printed 
‘Eruditorium Penitentiale,’ ascribed 
to an Angouléme press, 328. 

Campian, Edmund, controversy as to 
his execution, 108 sg. 

Cards, article on ‘ printed catalogue 
cards from a central bureau,’ 130- 
134; American Library Associa- 
tion issue of, 224, 

Carlyle, Thomas, quarrel with Pan- 
izzi, 230. 

Carthusians of Ferrara, initials in 
their Missal of 1503, 56 59. 

Cary, H. F., Panizzi’s promotion over 
the head of, 226. 

Catalogues, article on ‘the problem 
of the printed catalogue, with a 
solution,’ by L. S, Jast, 141-146; 
comparison of arrangement of, with 
that of Direétories, 82-90; of Early 
English Books, different systems 
on which they may be arranged, 
222 5g.; see also British Museum ; 
Class Catalogues ; Diétionary Cata- 
logues, 

Cataloguing, article on ‘ Descriptive 
Cataloguing,” by J. D. Brown, 13 5- 

140; British Museum, 91; Rules 
of, 227; Rules of, in Germany, 





278. See also Co-operative Cata- 
loguing. 

Caxton, W., possibly intended by 
John Rue to be his executor, 106, 
Central Catalogue of the Prussian 

Libraries, article on, 274-281. 

Cervicornus, initials used at Cologne 
by, 53- 

Chatham, printing at, 258. 

Chelmsford, printing at, 245. 

Cheltenham, editions of Jones’s trans- 
lation of Cornaro published at, 125 ; 
printing at, 253. 

Chemists, book-delivery stationsat, 24. 

Chesterfield, printing at, 248. 

Children, admission of, to Public 
Libraries, 214 59. 

China, account of, in the ‘ De Mis- 
sione Legatorum Japonensivum,’ 
181 sg.; first European printing in, 
172 59. 

Chippenham, printing at, 245. 

Chiswick Press, article by H. R. 
Plomer on the early accounts of, 
147-163. 

Christopher, S., woodcut of, in a 
Ferrara Missal, 205 sg. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, reduces 
annual grant to British Museum, 


228. 
Clarke, Archibald, article on Lessing 
as a librarian, 376-383. 
Class-Catalogues, should have a chart 
of headings attached to them, 83 sg. 
Class Lists, revival of, 142, 418. 
Classification, valuable when it can 
be seen, 84 sg.; should be on prin- 
ciples which even a very ignorant 
person can understand, 89. 
Claudin, Anatole, his ‘ Histoire de 
I’Imprimerie en France,’ notices of, 
102, 223; review of Vol. i., 321- 
329; his pamphlet on ‘Les faus- 
saires de livres,’ 394. 
Cobden-Sanderson, T. J., chairman 
of committee on leathers for book- 
binding, 313. 
Cobham, Viscount, hints by, on the 
preservation of books and bindings, 


319. 

Cockerell, Douglas, secretary of com- 
mittee on leathers for bookbinding, 
313- 
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Cockerell, Sydney, his work on the 
projected catalogue of William 
Morris's library, 116. 

Coleman, James, of Southampton, his 
paper on the presses of Waterford 
and Kilkenny, 341. 

Colle&tors of Broadsides, article by 
W. Y. Fletcher, 12-19. 

Colombo Museum Library, progress 
of, 268. 

Colonial Institute, Supplement to 
Catalogue of, reviewed, 428. 

Colonial Libraries, articles on, by J. 
R. Boosé, 183-189, 260-268. 

Columbia College, Melvil Dewey's 
work at, 338. 

Columna, Franciscus, authorship of 
‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili’ an- 
nounced in an acrostic, 85 sg. 

Congleton, printing at, 255. 

Co-operative Cataloguing, article on 
‘Printed Catalogue Cards from a 
Central Bureau,” by Melvil Dewey, 
130-134; American Library Asso- 
ciation, system of, 106 sg., 224; 
Central Catalogue of Prussian 
Libraries, 274-281. 

Copland, Robert, relations with John 
Skot, 432. 

Copyright Aé&, enforcement of Brit- 
ish Museum’s claims under, 229; 
unsatisfactory working of, in Au- 
stralia, 187. 

Cork, early printing at, 345 sg. 

Cornaro, Luigi, article by W. E. A. 
Axon on English translations of 
his ‘Trattato della Vita Sobria,’ 
120-129 ; allusion to, 1o. 

Coster, Heinrich, bookbinder of Li- 
beck, 66. 

Crawford, Earl of, collection of broad- 
sides, 19; sale of his manuscript to 
John Rylands Library, 434. 

Crediton, printing at, 248. 

Crunden, F. W., final article on 
‘How things are done in one 
American Library’ (St. Louis), 20- 


43- 

Cumulative indexes of accessions, 
145 5g. 

Daniel, George, his collection of 
ballads, 18. 

Darlington, printing at, 246. 
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Darrell, Sir Marmaduke, quarrel be- 
tween Barker and Norton referred 
to, for arbitration, 360. 

Davenport, Cyril, articles by, on 
‘Some Popular Errors as to Old 
Bindings,’ 231-237; on ‘ Forgeries 
in Bookbinding,” 389-395. 

*Defensorium Curatorum,’ sold fat 
Inglis sale, wrongly attributed to 
Colard Mansion, 92. 

Delisle, Léopold, portrait and bio- 
graphical sketch of, 1-3. 

Delivery Stations for St. Louis Public 
Library books, mostly at Drug 
Stores, 24. 

De Quincey, Thomas, wins ‘ Juvenile 
Library’ prizes for a translation 
from Horace, 68,75 59., 80 sg. 

Descriptive Cataloguing, article by J. 
D. Brown, 135-140. 

Dethroned books, 72. 

Devizes, printing at, 246. 

Devonport, printing at, 246. 

Dewey, Melvil, article on ‘ Printed 
Catalogue Cards from a Central 
Bureau,’ 130-134; on The Faculty 
Library,’ 238-241; portrait and 
biographical sketch of, 337-340. 

Diane de Poitiers, bindings for Henri 
II. erroneously ascribed to her 
ownership, 235. 

‘Diary of Lady Willoughby,” 1844~ 
48, cost of printing editions of, 
160 59. 

Diétionary catalogues discussed, 415, 
418 sgq. 

Dinckmut, Conrad, printer of illus- 
trated books, 197, 198. 

Direétories, a Meditation on, article 
by A. W. Pollard, 82-90. 

Dix, E. R. McC., on Irish Provincial 
Printing, 341-348. 

Dobson, Austin, ‘On certain quo- 
tations in Walton's Angler,’ 4- 
II, 

* Dog Fiend,’ by Marryat, descriptive 
catalogue entry for, 140. 

Donations and exchanges, manage- 
ment of, at St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, 34 599. 

Dorchester, printing at, 250. 

Doubleday, W. E., on Diéionary 
Catalogues, 418. 
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Drug Stores, book-delivery stations 
at, 24. 

Dublin piracy of Richardson’s ‘ Sir 
Charles Grandison,’ 398-400. 

Dudley, printing at, 257. 

Duplicates, Lessing’s views as to the 
disposal of, 379 59. 

Du Pré, Jean, notes on, from Claudin’s 
‘Histoire de I'Imprimerie en 
France,’ 327 59. 

Durban Public Library, note on, 433. 

Dyson, Humphrey, 19; aéted as 
counsel in case of Barker v. Nor- 
ton, 362. 

Dziatzko, Dr., his cataloguing rules, 
278. 

East, Thomas, printer, article on, by 
H, R. Plomer, 298-310. 

England and Wales, notes on intro- 
duétion of printing into the smaller 
towns of, 242-259. 

English books printed before 1641, 
notice of Cambridge Catalogue of, 
222 sg.; prospects of a general 
catalogue of, 103 59. 

English history to 1485, notice of a 
bibliography of, 221 59. 

Engravings on copper contrasted with 
woodcuts, 193. 

Eve, Nicholas and Clovis, bindings 
doubtfully ascribed to, 236. 

* Evelina,’ cost of Whittingham edi- 
tion of, 158. 

Evelyn, John, variations in copies of 
first edition of his essay on ‘ Pub- 
lick Employment,” 349-352. 

Exchanges and donations, manage- 
ment of, at St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, 34 599. 

Exshaw, Sanders, and Wilson, pirate 
Richardson's ‘Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,’ 398-400. 

Faculty Library, article on the, by 
Melvil Dewey, 238-241. 

Fairchild, Miss S$. C., note on co- 
operative cataloguing, 106 sg. ; 
American Notes by, 218-220. 

Falmouth, printing at, 242. 

Faraday, Prof., on use of gas in 
libraries, 312. 

Ferrar, Nicholas, receives copy of 
Herbert’s translation of Cornaro, 
122. 





Ferrara Missal, woodcut of S. Chris- 
topher from, 205 sg. 

Feyjoo, Benito, his criticism of Cor- 
naro, 128, 

Fiétion, method of lessening the de- 
mand for bad novels, 37-41. 

Field, John, official printer to the 
Commonwealth, 370. 
Flesher, Miles, his mortgage on 
Barker's printing office, 368, 370. 
Fletcher, W. Y., on Colleétors of 
Broadsides, 12-19. 

Florence, Lucas Antonius of, initial 
used by, at Verona, 57. 

Fogel, Hans, bookbinder of Erfurt, 
66 


Forgeries in Bookbinding, article by 
Cyril Davenport, 389-395. 

Forks, date of first use of, in Europe, 
180 5g. 

Fortescue, G. K., address as Pre- 
sident of the Library Association, 
413 59. ae 

Foscolo, Ugo, advice to Panizzi, 
226. 

Fox, W. J., wins ‘ Juvenile Library * 
prize, 69. 

Free postage of library books in New 
South Wales, 183. ’ 

French provincial literary societies, 1. 

Frezzi, Bishop, Florentine illustra- 
tions of his ‘Quatriregio,’ 200, 
202. 

Frisner and Sensenschmidt, of Nurem- 
berg, initials from Bible printed by, 
44 59: 

Furter, M., initials used by, 53 sg. 

Gainsborough, printing at, 249. 

Garnett, R., on the ‘De Missione 
Legatorum Japonensium * (Macao, 
1590), 172-182; introduction to 
article on Mechanical Book-Car- 
riers in the Library of Congress, 
282 sg.; note as to an English 
binder’s ticket, 332 sg. 

Gas in libraries, investigation as to, 
in 1842, 3123 in 1900, 316 59g. 
Gaver, James, executor to Wynkyn 
de Worde, discovery of his having 
been a printer as well as a sta- 

tioner, 384-388 ; his will, 387. 

Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ 1796, cost of print- 

ing, 151. 
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Gering, Ulrich, his career as a printer, 
325 59. 

German woodcuts, 194-199. 

Ghotan, Bartol., initial used by, at 
Liibeck, 49. 

Gilbert, Sir J. T., his library acquired 
by Dublin Corporation, 346 

Glynd, Sussex, printing at, 246. 

Goa, first printing press at, 174. 

Gravesend, printing at, 253. 

Gray's ‘ Poems,” 1800, cost of print- 
ing, 153. 

Green, Bernard R., on Mechanical 
Book-Carriers in use at Library of 
Congress, 28 5-297. 

Grenville, Thomas, friendship for 
Panizzi, 226, 228. 

Gross, Charles, notice of his biblio- 
graphy, ‘The Sources and Litera- 
ture of English History to about 
1485,° 221 5g, 

Griininger, Joh., of Strassburg, initials 
used by, 49-52. 

Gualtieri, Guido, his account of the 
Japanese ambassadors to Rome, 
177. 

Guarantees as a condition of admis- 
sion to Public Libraries, 210-217. 

Guildford, printing at, 245. 

Gutenberg, the ‘Gutenberg’ Bible, 
article by R. Proétor, 60-66. 

Hakewill, George, Izaak Walton's 
borrowings from, 9. 

Halifax, printing at, 244. 

Hardouin, Gilles and Germain, their 
coloured illustrations in ‘ Hore,” 
323. 

Harper, Thomas, East’s printing ma- 
terials pass to, 310. 

Harvey, L., account against Whitting- 
hams for engravings, 162. 

Hearne, on colleétions of ballads, 


14 5g. 

Heber, R., ballads in his colleétion, 
17 Sq. 

Heinemann, Dr. von, opinion on 
Lessing as a librarian quoted, 


377: 
Henley-on-Thames, printing at, 250. 
Henri II., his monogram, 235. 
Henry VIII., bindings stamped with 
his arms, 232. 


Herbert, George, quotations from, in | 
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* Walton’s Angler,’ 7; his transla- 
tion of Cornaro’s ‘ Trattato della 
Vita Sobria,’ 121-123. 

Hertford, printing at, 247. 

Hexham, printing at, 251. 

Hickes, Thomas, translator of Lucian, 
quotation from, in ‘Walton’s An- 

ler,’ 6. 

Hills, Henry, official printer to the 
Commonwealth, 370. 

Hinckley, printing at, 248. 

Horsham, printing at, 252. 

Horsleydown, printing at, 249. 

Huddersfield, printing at, 250. 

Hunsdown House, Blackfriars, Nor- 
ton removes the King’s Printing 
House to, 367. 

Hunt, Isaac, fulsome notes by, to list 
of subscribers to his son’s ‘ Juven- 
ilia,’ 76. 

Hunt, J. H. Leigh, wins ‘ Juvenile 
Library’ prizes for a translation 
from Horace, etc., 68, 71 599-5 77 
5q-; his ‘ Juvenilia,’ 76, 

Huntingdon, sory at, 247. 

* Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ wood- 
cuts in Aldine edition of, 208 sq. 
Illustrated books in the fifteenth 
century, article by A, W, Pollard, 

190-209. 

Ilminster, printing at, 251. 

Incunabula, seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of, 93; at Church library of 
Michelstadt im Odenwald, 409- 
412. 

Indexes, in Class-Catalogues, insani- 
tary from frequent use, 83. 

Inglis Sale, 91 sg. 

Ingold, cut from his ‘Guldin Spiel’ 

Augsburg, 1472), 194. 

Initial Letters, article by Dr. Oscar 
Jennings on some fifteenth century 
examples of, 44-59. 

Irish piracy of Richardson's ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison,’ 398-400. 

Irish Provincial Printing prior to 
1701, article by E. R. McC, Dix, 
341-348. 

Italy, woodcuts in books, printed in, 
200-209. 

Japanese Ambassadors, article on the 
* De Missione Legatorum Japonen- 
sium * (Macao, 1590), 172-182. 
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Japanese Art, earliest European refer- 
ence to, 179. 

Jast, L. S., article on ‘The Problem 
of the Printed Catalogue, with a 
possible solution,’ 141-146. 

Jennings, Dr, Oscar, on some old 
initial letters, 44-59. 

Jenson, Nicolas, his supposed mission 
to Mainz, 324 sg. 

Jones, W.,translates Cornaro’s ‘ Trat- 
tato della Vita Sobria,* 124 5g. 

Junius Letters, 1800, cost of printing, 
154. 

Juvenile Department at St. Louis 
Public Library, 20. 

Juvenile Library or Monthly Pre- 
ceptor, article on prizes offered by 
the magazine so-called, 67-81. 


Katherine de Medici, monogram | 


used by, 235. 
Katherine of Aragon, Queen, bind- 
ings stamped with her arms, 233. 
Ketham, Johannes, coloured woodcuts 
in his * Fasciculus Medicinae,’ 208. 

Kelmscott Press, sale-prices of books 
printed at, 93. 

Kenilworth, printing at, 249. 

Kidderminster, printing at, 252. 

Kilkenny, seventeenth century press 
at, 345- 

King’s Printing House under the 
Stuarts, article on, 353-375. 

Kipling, Rudyard, sale-prices of his 
rarer books, 92. 

Knoblochtzer, H., initials used by at 
Strassburg, 49 sg. 

Lamb, Charles, on Walton's ‘ Angler,” 


4 

Lando, Ortensio, author of the Para- 
dox appended to Cornaro’s ‘ Trat- 
tato della Vita Sobria,’ 123. 


| 
| 
| 





Langer, librarian at Wolfenbiittel, | 
| Libri, Count, doubtful bookbindings 


his complaints of Lessing, 378. 
Language, division by, as a means of 

splitting large catalogues into 

manageable volumes, 89. 


Leathers for Bookbinding, article on, | 


by H. B. Wheatley, 311-320. 
Legatt, John, the printer who at- 
tended Charles I. at Newcastle on 
Robert Barker’s behalf, 368 sg. 
Le Gascon (Jean Gilléde ?), bindings 
erroneously ascribed to, 236. 


| Little Gi 


Lehener, Paul, succeeds Hans Foge 
as a binder at Erfurt, 66. 

Le mp family of printers, un- 
critical glorification of, 323. 

Lessing, as a librarian, article by 
Archibald Clarke, 376-383. 

Lessio, Lionardo, his ‘ Hygiasticon,” 
121 5qg.; Iz. Walton’s reference 
to, 10. 

Lewen, Thomas, ironmonger of Lon- 
don, 298 sg. 

Librarian, resolution of Brooklyn 
Library trustees as to qualifications 
of, 218-220. 

Librarians, the learning of, 82; need 
of librarians specially devoted to 
reference work, 239 599. 

Librarianship, aims of, 41-43; Mel- 
vil Dewey's share in its develop- 
ment, 337-340. 

Libraries, conditions of admission to, 
210-217; how far do they absorb 
rare books, 93; Public Library 
Statistics, 164-171. See also Ber- 
lin, Bibliothéque Nationale, Branch 
Libraries, British Museum, Colonial 
Libraries, Library of Congress, 
Michelstadt, Providence, Prussian 
Libraries, St. Louis Public Library, 
Wolfenbittel. 

Libraries of Greater Britain, articles 
on by J. R. Boosé, 183-189, 260- 
268. 

Library Association, impressions of 
Plymouth Conference, 413 599. 
Library Magazines or Bulletins, criti- 

cism of, 142-144. 

Library of Congress, Washington, 
description of mechanical book- 
carriers in, 282-297; should dis- 
tribute catalogue cards to smaller 
libraries, 132-134. 


in his sale, 390. 
‘Licensing of Montagu’'s “ Miscel- 
lanea Spiritualia,*’* 269-273. 
Lichfield, printing at, 249. 

Suing, Sisters of, read and 
possibly bound a copy of Cornaro’s 
*Trattato della Vita Sobria,’ 121 
$g.; embroidered bindings er- 
roneously ascribed to, 233 59. 

Local history and antiquities, pro- 
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priety of writing on, in library | 
magazines, questioned, 143. 

Loder, Robert, printer at Wood- 
bridge, 247. 

Low Leyton, Essex, printing at, 
244. 

Lowndes, Matthew, obtains writ of 
sequestration against Robert Bar- 
ker, 363. 

Luna, Otino de, initials used by, at 
Venice, 55 59. 

Luttrell, Narcissus, colle&tion of 
broadsides, 16 sg. 

Lyly’s ‘Euphues,’ publication of, 
303 Sg. 

Macao, early printing at, 172 s9q. 

Macaulay, Zachary, his ‘ Christian 
Observer,” 154 sg.; purchases type 
apparently for a private press, 
155. 

Mackenzie, Sir G., Evelyn's answer 
to his praise of solitude, 349. 

Malermi Bible, woodcuts from, 205, 


207. 

Malory’s ‘ Mort d*Arthur,’ early edi- 
tions of, 307. 

Manitoba, Library of, Historical and 
Scientific Society of, 264. 

Mansion, Colard, mistaken attribu- 
tion of book to, 92. 

Manuscripts, William Morris’s col- 
leétion of, 113-119; Lord Craw- 
ford’s, 434 59. 

Marie Antoinette, forged bindings 
purporting to have belonged to, 


392. 

Market Harborough, printing at, 
246. 

Martin, Peter, witness to will of John 
Rue, 106. 

* Martin Chuzzlewit,* descriptive cata- 
logue entry for, 139. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, forgery of her 
arms on a binding, 392. 

Matz, Nicolaus, founder of Church 
Library at Michelstadt im Oden- 
wald, 405 9. 

Mearne, Samuel and Charles, bind 
ings erroneously ascribed to, 234 


Sq. 
Medina, J. T., his ‘ Nota bibliografica 
sobre un libro impresoen Macao en 





1590, 174. 


Mendez Pinto’s Voyages, referred to 
by Iz. Walton, 9. 

Michelstadt im Odenwald, article on 
the Church-Library at, by W. E. A. 
Axon, 405-412. 

Middleton, Henry, partnership with 
Thomas East, 300-302. 

Middlewich, printing at, 243 

Midwinter, Daniel, publisher of two 
translations of Cornaro’s ‘ Trattato 
della Vita Sobria,’ 124 sg. 

Milborne Port, printing at, 248. 

Millbrook, Cornwall, printing at, 243. 

Minto, John, on Public Library Stat- 
istics, 164-171; notes of paper on 
the ‘ Bibliography of Local Litera- 
ture,’ 416. 

Mitchell, D. S., presentation to Pub- 
lic Library, Sydney, 185. 

Money deposit as a condition of ad- 
mission to Public Libraries, 212. 
Montagu, Walter, licensing of his 
* Miscellanea Spiritualia,* article by 

W. E. A. Axon, 269-273. 

Montaigne, quotations from, in Wal- 
ton’s ‘ Angler,’ and Bacon’s ‘ Es- 
says,’ § 599. 

Monthly Preceptor, See ‘ Juvenile 
Library.” 

Moon, Washington, his ‘ The Earliest 
Type-Printed Book * reviewed, 429 


5q. 

Mevonelli, Piero, authorof a biography 
of Cornaro, 127. 

Morris, William, portrait and memoir 
of, 113-119; his admiration of the 
Ulm Eunuchus, 197 sg. 

Munday, Anthony, pamphlet against 
Campian, 108. 

Music books printed by Thomas East, 
309. 

neat printing at, 248. 

Nardi, initial used by, at Sienna, 58. 

Newark, printing at, 250. 

Newbury, printing at, 248. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, printing at, 
249. 

Newcastle-upon-T yne, proclamations, 
etc., printed there in R. Barker's 
name, really printed by John 
Legatt, 367 sg. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, printing at, 
251. 
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New South Wales, Library of Parlia- 
ment, 263. 

Newspapers and periodicals, treat- 
ment of, at St. Louis Public Library, 
21 5g. 

Northallerton, printing at, 255. 

Northumberland House, Aldersgate 
Street, Barker’s printing house at, 
359 59. 

Norton, Bonham, lawsuits with 
Robert Barker as to oo Print- 
ing House, 355-73; fined, impri- 
soned for slander against the Lord 
Keeper, 365 sg. 

Norton, Roger, son of Bonham 
Norton, shares with his father in 
aétions against R. Barker, etc., 
364, 366 sg. ; his petition to Charles 
II., 371 sg.; Hearne’s note con- 
cerning him, 373. 

Nova Scotia Legislative Library, pro- 
gress of, 189. 

Nuremberg Chronicle, woodcuts in 
the, 198. 

Ogle, J., note of paper on Relation 
of Public Library and Technical 
School, 418. 

O'Neill, Patrick, first printer at Bel- 
fast, 347. 

Ormerod, G. W., wins ‘ Juvenile 
Library’ prize for a translation 
from Horace, 68, 73, 79;  bio- 
graphical note on, 78. 

Oxford Historical Society, subscribers 
to, 105. 

Pacy, Frank, notes of paper on the 
' Reference Library v, the Lending 
Department,’ 416. 

Pamphlets, treatment of, at St. Louis 
Public Library, 36 sg. 

Panizzi, Antony, portrait and memoir 
of, 225-230. 

Panunzio, Rappresentazione di San 
Panunzio, story of, and Florentine 
woodcut from, 204 9. 

Panzer, arrangement of his ‘ Annales 
Typographici,” 87. 

Paper, notice at St, Louis Library as 
to books printed on bad paper, 39. 

Patingham, printing at, 242. 

Peacock, Thomas Love, wins ‘ Ju- 
venile Library * prize with a poem 
on History and Biography, 69. 
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Pellechet, Mlle., notice of, 100 59. 

Pepys, Samuel, his collection of 
ballads, 15 sg. 

Peterborough, printing at, 244. 
Petherick, E. A., his colleétion of 
books about Australasia, 260 sg. 
Petytt, John, witness to will of John 

Rue, 106. 

Pienne, Peter de, printer at Water- 
ford, 344; at Cork, 345 59. 

Pigouchet, Philippe, his illustrated 
* Hore,” 323. 

Plomer, H. R., note as to will of 
John Rue, of Frankfort, 105 sg. ; 
articles on Stephen Vallenger, 108- 
112; on Thomas East, printer, 
298-310; on the King’s Printing 
House under the Stuarts, 353-375. 

Pollard, Alfred W., articles by: ‘A 
Meditation on Direétories,’ 82-90 ; 
Book Illustration in the Fifteenth 
Century, 190-209; Notes on Books 
and ork, 100-107; 221-224; 
330-336. 

Ponte, Gotardus de, initials used by 
at Como, 58 sg. 

Pontefract, printing at, 249. 

Poole, printing at, 245. 

Pope, Alexander, requested to cele- 
brate the invention of printing, 
403. 

Potteries, note of paper on the 
Libraries in the, 417. 

Prescot, Lancashire, printing at, 250. 

Prices of Books, See Book-Prices. 

Printing, cost of, 1794-1848, 151- 
161 ; history of, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, summarized in Mr. Proctor’s 
* Index to the Early Printed Books 
in the British Museum,’ 86 sg. ; 
notes of introduction into smaller 
towns of England and Wales 
(1750 - 1890), 242-259; protest 
against monopolies in, 303. 

Private presses (1750-1800), Mr, 
Bromwich’s, 242 ; George Allan's, 
245; Rev. B. Bridges, 247; 
Cowper's, 251. 

Proctor, R., on the ‘Gutenberg’ 
Bible, 60-66; criticism of his 
* Index to the Early Printed Books 
at the British Museum,’ 86 sg. ; 
cp. 328. 
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Prout Dr., on use of gas in libraries, 
313. 

Providence, R, I., note on John Carter 
Brown Library at, 333. 

Prussian Libraries, central catalogue 
of, 274-281. 

Puckle’s Club, cuts from, 159. 

Pynson, Richard, brief account of, 
quoted, 424. 

Queensland Parliamentary Library, 
progress of, 188, : 

Quinn, Mr., on Diétionary Cata- 
logues, 418 59. 

Ramsgate, printing at, 252. 


Ratdolt, Erhard, initials used by, at | 


Augsburg, 53 sg.; use of decora- 
tive borders, by, 200. 

Ratepayers should be allowed to use 
Public Libraries without guarantors, 
211. 

Rawlinson, Richard, bequeathed col- 
leétion of proclamations and ballads 
to Bodleian, 17. 

Reading Lists, at St. Louis Public 
Library, 37 599. 

Reading Room of the British 
Museum, Panizzi’s designs for, 229. 

Redgrave, G. R., on Evelyn’s Essay 
on variations in copies of first edi- 


tion of ‘ Publick Employment,’ | 


349-352- 


Reference Department in Public | 


Libraries, notes of paper on, 416. 

Reference Librarian, his funétions, 
239 5g. 

Reigate, printing at, 252. 

Reviews, 91-99; 221-223 ; 321-329; 
420-431; discussion on, 415. 


Richardson, Samuel, as a printer, ar- | 
| Slater, J. H., review of his Book 


ticle on, by W. B. Thorne, 396-404. 
Richel, Bernard, of Basel, initials 
from Bible printed by, 46. 
Richmond, Surrey, printing at, 251. 
Ripon, printing at, 258. 
Rochester, printing at, 246. 
Roxburghe Ballads, 17 sg. 
Royal Bindings, trade stamped bind- 
ings erroneously described as, 232. 
Rue, John, of Frankfort, his will 
proved in England (1492), prob- 
ably a bookseller, 105 sg. 
Sackville, Charles, Earl of Dorset, 
colle&tor of ballads, 14. 


| 


St. Louis, final article on working of 
the Public Library at, by F. W. 
Crunden, 20-43. 

Sande, Eduardus de, author of ‘ De 
Missione Legatorum Japonen- 
sium,’ 173, 182. 

Savile, Sir Henry, quarrel between 
Barker and Norton referred to, for 
arbitration, 360. 

Savonarola, illustrated Florentine 
editions of his pamphlets, 203. 

Sayle, C. Catalogue of English 
books printed before 1641 in Univ. 
Lib,, Cambridge, 103; review of 
vol. i., 222 59. 

Schoffer, Peter, characteristics as a 
printer, 60. 

School Prizes, erroneously described 
as royal bindings, 233. 

Schott, Martin, of Strassburg, initials 
used by, 50 59. 

Schwenke, Paul, review of his work 
on the ‘ Gutenberg’ Bible, 60-66, 
Selden, John, his broadside ballads 

acquired by Pepys, 13 sg. 

Sevenoaks, printing at, 248. 

Shakespeare, cuts from Whittingham 
editions of, 148-155. 

Shakespeare's Seven Ages of Man, 
1800, cost of printing, 153. 

Sharpe, John, his ‘ British Classics,” 
155. 

Shoreham, printing at, 243. 

Sinclair, Sir John, his criticism of 
Cornaro, 128. 

Sixtus V., reception of Japanese 
envoys by, 173. 

Skot, John, relations with Robert 
Copland, 432. 


Prices current for 1899-1900, 91- 
94; of the Index to the first ten 
years of, 420-423. 

Slave trade justified in the ‘ De Mis- 
sione Legatorum Japonensium," 
181. 

Smith, Timothy, his translation of 
Cornaro, 125 sq. 

Smith, William, second printer at 
Cork, 346. 

Snodham, Thomas, East’s copyrights 
transferred to, 309. 

Society of Arts Committee on 
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Leathers for Bookbinding, article 
on report of, 311-320, 334 5g. 

*Soufflet Vert’ printing house at 
Paris, 327. 

Southampton, printing at, 245. 

South Australia Public Library, pro- 
gress of, 187, 262. 

Southey, Robert, inveétive by, against 
magazine prizes, 68 sq. 

Spalding, printing at, 247. 

Stafford, printing at, 247. 

Stansby, William, East's copyrights 
pass from Snodham to, 310. 

Statistics of Public Libraries, article 
by J. Minto, 164-171. 

Stevenson, R. L., sale prices of his 
Davos-Platz books, 92. 

Stockport, printing at, 255. 

Stock-taking, at St. Louis Public 
Library, 31-34. 

Stockton-on-Tees, printing at, 250. 

Strawberry Hill Press, 243. 
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SOME USEFUL LIBRARY AIDS. 





THE CONTENTS-SUBJECT INDEX 
TO GENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Large Post 8vo, Cloth Gilt (750 pp.), 10s. 6. 


ACADEMY.—“‘ We consider that the author has done a great service to literary 
workers and students.” 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“ It has been left to this gentleman to compile 
a a supplies precisely the information required by the general 
reader. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“It represents a vast amount of work, and will be 
prized by students of current literature.” 

PUBLIC OPINION.—‘ We have nothing but praise for this work.” 

BOOKMAN.—“ Such a work as this is of inestimable value to librarians.” 

SCHOOL GUARDIAN.—“ This is a very valuable book of reference.” 


N.B,—Over 1,000 copies of this work were subscribed for by English, Colonial 
and American Librarians. 


“VIEWS AND MEMORANDA OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES.”’ 


Crown Quarto, Cloth Gilt. Containing Views and Plans of Libraries, and Por- 
traits of Librarians (about 450 Illustrations). 7s. 6d. to Subscribers. After 
Publication 10s. 6d. net. (If preferred unbound a reduction im price will 
be made. ) 


N.B,—Most of this edition has already been subscribed for by Public 
Librarians and Architects. 


THE SIMPLEX SHELF FITTINGS. 


The Shelves can be raised or lowered by one person without moving or dis- 
arranging the books, and in half the time required by any other system. No 
space is lost; no mechanism to get jammed, or otherwise out of order, or nip the 
fingers ; no danger to Bindings by projecting metal or wooden fittings ; no tilting 
of shelves. Two-thirds of the woodwork required with other designs can be 
saved, while the cost of joinery is greatly reduced. These fittings have been 
adopted at a large number of public libraries and other institutions, and have 
given every satisfaction, vide testimonials from their librarians and Committees. 





AUTOMATIC AND OTHER STEPS. 


(SEVERAL DESIGNS.) 





These Steps are used in a large number of Libraries and Offices with great 
saving of time, labour, and — 


Full particulars of the above and of Magazine Racks, Book Supports, Adhesible 
Numbers, Book Covers and other Library Aids, and hundreds of Tes timenials 
Srom the leading Library and Literary A uthorities sent upon application to the 


LIBRARY AIDS CO. 
1664, ROMFORD ROAD, STRATFORD, LONDON, E 





MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


English, French, German, Italian, Spanish 
and Russian Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS : COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


From ONE GUINEA perannum. | From TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three friends ma 


weekly exchange of Books at the houses | YNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTIO 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 4 


per annum. 


LIBRARIES.AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, TOWN AND 
VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


Cheap Parcels suitable for Village Clubs and Libraries. 


The following Special Parcels of Second-hand Books are 
made up and offered at the low prices affixed, net for cash with 
order : 


50 Complete 1 Volume Novels by Popular Authors, re- 
bound in strong cloth, gilt lettered . ‘ 


50 Volumes Assorted (25 Volumes of Travel, Biography, 
etc., and 25 Volumes Fiction) 


100 Complete 1 Volume Novels by favourite anhocs: in 
the original covers , , ; 











12 Volumes of Recent Travel hoes — al re- 
bound in cloth, gilt lettered . : 


16 Volumes of Miscellaneous Biography, nem! solace 
in cloth : : ; 


y) Volumes of Miscellaneous Books, as pres: in 
cloth . , . ° ; ’ 


Full particulars on application. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Lien, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241, BROMPTON Rp., S.W., & 48, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C., LONDON ; 
AND AT BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
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